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REMARKS ON THE LITERARY CHARACTER OF 
GILBERT WAKEFIELD, 
In a letter from the Rev. Dr. Parr. 


DEAR Sik, 

W watsorver trace’ of irrita- 
bility, and sometimes even perti- 
Macity, may occur in the publica- 
tions of our excellent friend, Mr. 
Wakefield, | know, from my pri- 
vate correspondence with him, 
that, when treated with the res- 
pect due to his talents and attain- 
ments, he was patient under oppo- 
sition, was grateful for informa- 
tion, and would honestly abandon 
some of those opinions and con- 
jectures, which, previously to our 
discussions, he had believed to be 
well founded. 

« Conjectural criticism,” says 
Johnson, in his preface to Shake- 
speare, “ has been of great use in 
the learned world ; nor is it my 
intention to depreciate a study, 
that has exercised so many migh- 
ty minds from the revival of learn- 
ing to our own age, from [John 
Andreas] the bishop of Aleria to 
English Bentley ;” and I shall 
myself add, as Johnson would 
have added, to Richard Porson — 
“ It is not easy,” says the same 
writer, “ to discover from what 
cause the acrimony of a scholiast 
can naturally proceed.”+——“ The 


various readings of copies, and 
Vol. U. No. 8. Cee 


different interpretations of a pas 
sage, seem to be questions that 
might exercise the wit,without en- 
gaging the passions. But, wheth- 
er it be, that “ small things make 
mean men proud,” and vanity 
catches small occasions ; or that 
all contrariety of opinion, even in 
those that can defend it no longer, 
makes proud men angry ; there 
is often found in commentaries a 
spontaneous strain of invective 
and contempt, more eager and 
venomous than is vented by the 
most furious controvertist in poli- 
ticks against those whom he is 
hired to defame.” 

Though the temper, or at least 
the language, of verbal criticks,has 
been, in our own days, much im- 
proved by the examples of Mark- 
land, Wesseling, Hemsterhusius, 
Valkenaer, Ruhnken, Heyne, and 
other illustrious scholars, tego ma- 
hy traces may yet. be found of 
that spirit, which is so extremely 
offensive to every well-reguiated 
mind. : 

The Vannus Crittica of D’Or- 
ville abounds with recondite criti- 
cism ; and the severity of the 
writer has been sumetimes excu- 
sed, on the plea of retaliation, 
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against Pauw, whose coarseness 
and petulance are quite intolera- 
ble. But I must confess that the 
perpetual recurrence of illiberal 
and savage reproach in that cele- 
brated work is wearisome to me, 
and I remember with pleasure 
that, in his notes upon Charito, 
D’Orville has not fallen into this 
odious way of writing. 

No man admires more sincere- 
ly than I do the genius and learn- 
ing of Herman. ButIcan never 
read without indignation the arro- 
gant and contemptuous terms in 
which he speaks of the late Mr. 
Heath—a man, whose good sense, 
good manners, and most merito- 
rious labours ought to have pro- 
tected him from such indignities. 
Vid. Herman. Obser. Crit. p. 59, 
and his note on verse 1002 of 
‘the Hecuba, p. 153. 

The manner in which Mr. 
Brunck speaks of Vauvilliers is by 
“ho means warranted by Brunck’s 
great and indisputable superiori- 
ty ; and I suppose that other read- 
ers, as Well as myself, have ob- 
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civilization were less diffused, and 
when the value of it on controver- 
siat subjects, was less understood. 

In the ardour and impetuosity 
of youth, our friend had met with 
those terms of reproach, which 
criticks employ against each other. 
He might have been pleased at 
the moment with the appearance 
of vivacity and acuteness in some 
favorite writer: he found it easy to 
use the expressions which custom 
seems to have established among 
his predecessors ; and perhaps the 
natural soreness of his mind, under 
provocations which he thought 
unmerited§ increased his disposi- 
tion to adoptthem. This failing, 
however, we should deplore, rath- 
er than justify ; and we should 
also remember, that he shared it 
in common with other writers, 
who were inferiour to him im dili- 
gence, in knowledge, in rectitude 
of intention, and in holiness of life. 

The warmest of Mr. Wake- 
field’s admirers must acknowl- 
edge that, in taste, erudition, and 





pte 


ingenuity, the celebrated Ruhnken 
was superiour to him. But they 
will recollect with satisfaction that 
one praise which Wyttenbach has 
bestowed upon Ruhnken, may be 
justly claimed by Waketield. 
“ Nec ise unguam aliter loqueba- 
tur, guam seniiebat, nec eos qui 


rx 
“— 


served numerous instances, in 
which Brunck has sfyly stolen the 
emendations of his insulted pre- 
decessor, and meanly endeavour- 
ed to disguise his plagiarism. 
Perhaps the great erudition, 
the wonderful sagacity, and the 
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useful discoveries of such men as 
Joseph Scaliger, Bentley, and Sal- 
masius, may now and then induce 
us to forgive the msolence of their 
temper, and the asperity of their 
invectives. But, when better ex- 
amples have been set before us 
by the most distinguished criticks 
of our own times, little or no 
apology remains for men whose a- 
bilities are not of the highest class, 
if they select their models from 
periods, when the happy effects of 


secus facerent, ferre fioterat,”— 
See the Life of Ruhnken, p. 245. 

Many of the errours, which oc- 
cur in his emendations, and many 
of the imperfections which have 
been imputed to his Latin style, 
may, I think, be traced to the fol- 
lowing causes. 

The first, and perhaps the most 
powerful, which presents itself to 
my memory, is, that he had not 
received his education in one of 
our great publick schecls, where 
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his taste would have been early 
and correctly formed ; where a 
traditionary stock of principles 
would have been ready for his use 
in the opinions and compositions 
of his schoolfellows ; where the 
conjectures and arguments of 
commentators, unaccompanied by 
their rude disputes, would have 
been first conveyed to his mind ; 
and where a judicious instructor, 
by his own remarks, would not 
only have assisted the judgment 
of Mr. Wakefield, but would have 
taught him to smile at the self; 
importance, and to avoid the acri- 
mony of the most eminentcriticks, 
Dr. Warton of Winchester, and 
Dr. John Foster of Eton, carried 
into their writings the same can- 
did and libera] spirit which per- 
vaded their oral instructions ; and 
their examples, I am sure, were 
equally favourable in their litera- 
ry and moral effects on the minds 
of their scholars. 

Mr. Wakefield was himself 
very sensible of the inconvenien- 
ces to which he was exposed from 
another circumstance, which I am 
now going to mention ; and in 
his letters to me, he has more 
than once lamented them most 
ingenuously and most feelingly. 
In consequence of his habits of 
retirement, of his separation from 
the English church, and the En- 
lish universities, of his residence 
in places far remote from the cap- 
ital, and of his numerous and 
honourable employments, when 
he came into the neighbourhood 
of it, he seldom had access to the 
conversation of such among his 
countrymen, as are most distin- 
guished for philological learning. 
But, from my own personal e xpe~ 
pience, Tecan say with justice of 


those who take the lead amon 
them, that Mr. Wakefield would 
have derived the greatest advan- 
tage from their fr iendly commu- 
nications ; and would have met, 
not only with more wisdom, but 
with more caridour, thar. the gen- 
erality of the world is prone to 
ascribe to verbal criticks. If 
much intimacy had fortunately 
subsisted between these excellent 
men and our friend, he might 
have been often contradicted ; he 
would. havé been sometimes van- 
quished ; but he would have al- 
ways been enlightened, and very 
seldom displeased. “ Sz guidem 
vera Amiciiia pullam fert Etxa:- 
exaxiav, nullam Malevolentiam, nul- 
lam Invidiam, Irrisionem nullam.” 
Life of Ruhnken, p. 162. 

Men who talk to each other 
with freedom and good humour, 
are seldom disposed to write about 
each other with bitterness and 
scorn. But it was the hard for- 
tune of Mr. Wakefield to meet 


with rivals, rather than guides 


and auxilliaries, among his con- 
temporaries ; and for this reason, 
erroneous and rash opinions, 
which might have been prev 1ous- 
ly corrected by conversation,some- 
times found their way into his 
writings, To me, however, it 
seems wonderful that a man, who 
had so little personal intercourse 
with philologists, should so in- 
tensely, and, I will add, so suc- 
cessfully have turned his atten- 
tion to those subjects, in which 
the curiosity of scholars is chiefly 
interested, and on which their 
talents are chiefly employed. 
Every man of letters would do 
vell to read Morhoil’s Chapter 
de Conversatione Erudita, where 
he tells us, & titulo Homitericrs 
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ERvuDIT#, Librum mihi scriben- 
dum aliquando proposui ;” and 
évery impartial critick on the phi- 
lological labours of Mr. Wake- 
field, will acknowledge the im- 


portance of the following remark : 


“ Nihil ad Informaiionem commo- 
dius est, guam frequens cum viris 
doctzs Conversatio, gue est Disci- 
fiina omnium ofitima, et in Sensus 
magis incurrit, quam tédiosa illz 
freer Lectiones et Meditationes 
Via.”’—Vid. Morhoff. Polyhis. Lit: 
lib. 1. cap. 5, p. 165, vol. i. 

I have sometimes thought that 
the range of Mr. Wakefield’s crit- 
ical reading was too confined, and 
the course of his classical] reading 
too diversified and irregular. He 
had not begun, I believe, till very 
jately, to make the metre of the 
ancient writers a subject of direct 
and distinct study. He does not ap- 
pear to have been very deeply vers- 
ed in the writings of Hzphestio, 
Terentianus Maurus, Diomedes, 
Marius Victorinus, and the other 
metrical writers in Putsch’s Col- 
lection ; nor even in the rules laid 
down by Hare, Bentley, Morell, 
Heath, &c. and without much pre- 
paratory knowledge he could hard- 
ly have turned to good account the 
very curious and valuable inform- 
ation which has lately been com- 
municated to the world by Her- 
man and by Porson. He had not 
very accurately examined the his- 
tory of the changes which took 
place in the Greek orthography. 
He had not been much accustom- 
ed to consult the structure of Jet- 
ters in manuscript, though, from 
the works of Bentley ‘and other 
scholars, he had gained some use- 
ful genera] notions, upon the 
sources of errours in transcribers. 

The learned biographer of 
Ruhnken speaks with just com- 
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mendation of the method in which 
Ruhnken conducted his studies ; 
and after enumerating the order 
which Alberti followed in his 
reading, he tells us, “ regiam tilam 
viam, gravissimorum et antiguissi- 


‘morum guorumgue deincefis scripi- 


torum ex ordine legendorum, aut 
non ingressus est, aut ingressus 
mox reliquit.” 

This, perhaps, was, in some 
measure, the case with Mr.Wake- 
field. I suspect that his mind 
was embarrassed and confused by 
the multiplicity of his reading ; 
that it was not sufficiently stored 
with those principles which a man 
of his industry and sagacity mirht 
have easily collected from the 
great work of Henry Stephens on 
the Dialects, and from the cele- 


brated preface of Pierson to Me- 


ris: that he passed with too much 
rapidity from writers in one age 
and in one dialect, to writers of oth- 
er ages,and in other dialects ; from 
prose to verse ; from epick to dra- 
matick poetry ; from tragedy to 
comedy ; from epigrammiatists to 
lyrick writers ; that he had read 
much,observed much,and remem- 
bered much; that he was eagerto 
prodyce the multifarious matter 
which he had accumulated ; and 
that he wanted time or patience 
for that discrimination, which 
would have made his conjectures 
fewer, indeed, but more probable ; 
and his principles in forming or 
iilustrating them more exact. 

“J have always suspected,” 
says Johnson, “ that the reading 
is right, which requires many 
words to prove it wrong ; and the 
emendation wrong, that. cannot, 
without so much labour, appear 
to be right. The justness of a 
happy restoration strikes atonce.” 
Rubnken, it should seem, was 
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nearly of the sathe Opinion with 
Johnson, “ Emendationum conjec- 
turas, nisi sponte et subito, facili 
certe fartu, natas, non frrobabat.” 
Life of Ruhnken, p.221.—But the 
faculty of striking off such con- 
jectures surely MorAng tet wipag Ti 
atu Tauoy Exiyiwvnpece. Longin. Sccl. Vl. 
And, in the absence of the aids 
from genius and experience which 
are necessary to such felicity, the 
patient industry of Mr. Markland 
is most worthy of imitation. 


I have, therefore, sometimes 
indulged a wish that Mr. Wake- 
field, instead of pushing on to 
fresh editiohs of books, or to fresh 
emendations of writers, had sitten 
down to review his own critical 
works. When the first and sud- 
den allurements of emendation 
had passed away——-when his mind 
was at leisure to consider “ the 
objections which might arise a- 
gainst the change which once ap- 
peared to him happy’’—when cor- 
rection was the professed and im- 
mediate object in which he was 
to be employed, I am persuaded 
that he would have observed and 
retracted many of his own mis+ 
takes ; and that h® would have 
placed a proper degree of reliance 
upon those canons of criticism, 
which he had examined neglivent- 
ly, and rejected hastily. Some 
of them have been Jong establish- 
ed by the general consent of 
scholars, and others, though rer 
cent, are decisive and jjjustrious 
proofs of sagacity in the persons 
who proposedthem. Most of his 
prejudices, indeed, would have 
been corrected, and most of his 
deficiencies would have been sup- 
plied, if he had met with oppor+ 
tunities for conversing familiarly 
with the scholars who adorn our 
capital and our universities. 


It was onte suggested to me 
that even his arduous and most 
meritorious }abours in the eluci« 
dation of the Scriptures, might 
have no very favourable influence 
upon his judgment, when he di- 
rected his thoughts, as an editor 
and as a critick, towards the pro- 
fane writers of antiquity. Upon 
this point, I shall not myself at- 
tempt to decide ; nor dol think 
it necessary, upon tke present oc- 
casion, to enlarge upon the very 
different qualifications for criti- 
cism, in those who undertake to 
explain the sacred writings, and 
those who are employed upon the 
classical writers of antiquity. But 
in justice to Mr. Wakefield, and 
with frequent and important dif- 
ferences of opinion from him 
upon controversial questions in 
theclogy, I must acknowledge the 
success, and commend the jude- 
ment with which he applied his 
philological learning to the illus- 
tration of the scriptures. 

The natural vigour of his mind, 
the great increase of his knowl- 
edge, and the gradual improve- 
ment of his taste, are visible in 
many of his later English pro- 
ductions : for in point of elegance 
and correctness, as well as energy, 
they far surpass the earlier produc- 
tions ofhis penin his own language, 

He seems to have composed 
in Latin with great ease and ra- 
pidity, I mean in his later works, 
when practice had enabled him 
to overcome the difliculties of 
which he complains in his Me- 
moirs. Habit, no doubt, was ac- 
companied by impr ovement, as 
well as by facility. But, in com- 
mon with many other scholars, he 
had not attained to any eminence 
in the art of what Wyttenbach 
calls “vel Latine scridendi, vel 
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Bence.” Life of Ruhnken, p. 227. 
-—In the general structure of his 
sentences there is something of 
harshness and embarrassment. 
His periods are seldom harmo- 
nious ; and none, I fear, of his 
Latin productions are wholly free 
from faults, which he would have 
been taught to avoid in our best 
publick seminaries, and of which 
I have seen many g}aring instan- 
ees inthe works of archbishop 
Potter, Dr. John Taylor, Mr. 
‘Toup, and several eminent schol- 
ars now living, who were brought 
up in private schools. 

In thus endeavouring to ac- 
count for the imperfections of Mr. 
Wakefield’s writings, I would not 
be understood to depreciate their 
real, great, and solid merit. Many 
who, like myself, discern those 
imperfections, are far below Mr. 
Wakefield, not only in industry, 
but in acuteness ; not only in ex- 
tent, but, perhaps, in accuracy of 
knowledge ; not only in the con- 
tributions which they have made, 
or endeavoured to make, to our 
geucral stock of knowledge, but 
in their capacity to make them so 
largely or so successfully. 

W hile, therefore, we state what 
Mr. Wakefield has mot done, let 
us bear in mind what he actually 
did ; and when we enumerate the 
causes, Which might have enabled 
him to do detter, let us remember 
the odstacles with which he had 


to contend, when he did so. weil, 

He had fewer incentives than 
other men to exertion, from secur 
lar emoluments. He had fewer 
opportunities for improvement 
than others, from access to pub- 
lick libraries, from the advantages 
of publick education, and above 
all from the company of persons 
accurately and profoundly learn- 
ed. But his diligent researches, 
his extensive and various know]l- 
edge, his zeal for the diffusion of 
learning, and his solicitude for 
the discovery of truth, will always 
be remembered with respect by 
unprejudiced judges, who consid- 
er the numerous djfficulties with 
which he had to struggle, and the 
virtuous motives by which he was 
actuated. 

For my part, I shall ever think 
of him as one of the best scholars 
produced by my own country in 
my own age ; and as one of the 
best men who, in any country, or 
in any age, have examined the 
evidences of Christianity serious- 
ly, believed them sincerely, de- 
fended them earnestly, and en-~ 
deavoured to practise the duties 
which it incylcates steadfastly 
and faithfully. 

I am, dear Sir, 
Your very faithful well-wisher 
‘and obedient servant, 
S. Parr, 

Hatton, June 1, 1804. 

Arnold Wainewright, Esq, 


—— + 
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WATER, AS A REMEDY IN FEVERS, 


TO those who appreciate the 
importance of the healing art, it 
cannot be an useless attempt to 
inquire into the causes which have 
contributed to threw so many, 


once celebrated, remedies into 
disrepute and neglect. These 
remedies, having been found use- 
ful in some cases, have, by the 
enthusiasm of their discoverers, 
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been too indiscriminately recom- 
mended as of general application. 


Here two sources of fallacy 
readily present themselves. The 
peculiar properties of the new ar- 
ticle have not been accurately as- 
certained. The specifick cases 
where it would have been really 
beneficial have not been sufficient- 
ly particularised. This task, so 
little flattering to the impatience 
of genius or the pride of science, 
requires more opportunities, more 
time, and attentive observation, 
than are commonly found. Till 
lately, the common article of 
water, in its various temperatures 
and modes of application, has been 
classed among the curative mean's 
of doubtful character. It has ex- 
cited but little of the physictan’s 
attention, because, when he has 
thoucht of tt at all, he fas con- 
sidered it as of little consequence 
in the exercise of his professioni. 
If the light however which has 
been recentfy thrown on this sib- 
ject be received, it can no Jonger 
be deemed an uncertain remedy, 
nor one of smal! importance. 

Since the early records of med- 
icine we find that water, in some 
form or other; and mn different 
countries, has been occasionally 
tried as a means of relief in fevers 
and some other complaints. But 
so little were the propérties of 
this powerful agent understood, 
and so equivocal were the effects 
of its application, that, though 
sometimes extolled; it never came 
into general use, so far as 1 am 
informed, as a remedy for any of 
the diseases of the human body. 

Itis now nearly thirty years 
since this subject, the use of wa- 
ter in fevers and other kindred 
tomptaints, has occupied the at- 


tention and united the labours ef 
a number of humane and en- 
lightened physicians. During 
this period the subject has been 
very successfully investigated and 
is now well understood. Every 
shade of errour, of doubt, and un- 
certainty has given way to the 
light of truth and knowledge, ful- 
ly established by the most ade- 
quate experience. The result of 
the numerous trials and experi- 
ments, relating to this branch of 
medical science, is the establish- 


ment of the following fact ; a fact | 


surely of the highest importance 
to suffering humanity. Namely, 
that Water, afipilied according to 
princifiles now clearly develofied 
and amfily detailed, is a more 
jileasant, seedy, and effectual rem- 
edy; than any other yet known, for 
the most numerous and faial class 
of diseases to which the human 
body ts obnoxious. 


Among the cultivators of this 
field of valuable research, the name 
of Dr. James Currie, of Liver- 
pool, England, stands preeminent. 
Since he entered this field of ex- 
periment, though preceded by 
several, his progress has been 
equalled by none. About the 
year 1797 appeared his “ Medici 
Reports on the Effects of Water, 
cold and warm, as a remedy in 
Fever andl ebrile Diseases, wheth- 
er applied to the Surface of the 
Body, or used internally.” 

Last year, 1804, he published 
a third edition of the same work, 
much enlarged ; 650 pages, with 
an appendix, bound in two vol- 
umes. This work is strongly 
recommended to the Ainerican 
publick, in full confidence that 
every liberal physician, every be- 
nevolent spirit, will read it with 
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great satisfaction to himself, with 
gratitude to the author, and with 
mutch surprise and regret that Dr. 
Currie’s successful mode of treat- 
ing the worst kinds of fever has 
been so little attended to in the 
treatment of the late epidemicks 
of the United States. Dr. C. 
says, p. 610. 

‘ The first edition of the Med- 
ical Reports had ho influence, that 
I know of, on the mode of prac- 
tice in Philadelphia, or New York, 
in the fatal epidemick of 1798. 
The practice I had recomamended 
met indeed the approbation of Dr. 
Evustis*, of Boston ; and the sec- 
ond edition of this work was 
abridged and recommended to 
publick notice by a gentleman in 
the district of Maine, formerly a 
member of the British House of 
Commons§. But in the middle 
States, where the mortality has 
chiefly prevailed, other modes of 
practice have engrossed the gen- 
eral attention. The Medical Re- 
ports were announced, but neither 
reviewed nor analyzed, in the 
Medical Repository of New York. 
From a recent number of this 
valuable publication, I however 
see with pleasure, that the prac- 
tice I have recommended begins 
to receive some attention. The 
following is an extract from a let- 
ter from Dr. Selden, and Dr. 
Whitehead, of Norfolk, Virginia, 
to Dr. Miller, of New York, dated 
July 15, 1802, and published in 
the 6th volume of that Journal. 
After a general view of the causes 
and of the symptoms of the yellow 
fever at Norfolk in 1801, they 
proceed as follows. The plan of 
treatment proposed this year was, 


* See his letter, dated Nov. 21, 1798, p. 18, 
ef the ist No. of the Med, and Phys, Journal, 
& Mr. B. Vaughan, 
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in many respects, similar to that 
adopted in 1800, of which we have 
formerly given some account. 
The lancet, however, was more 
sparingly employed ; calomel, in 
all cases, was liberally exhibited, 
both with a view to produce, in 
the commencement, a full and 
speedy evacuation, and afterwards 
also, in such forms as have been 
found most readily to bring on a 
salivation, which, in every instance 
With us, as has been often noticed 


by others, was followed by the re- 


covery of our patient.- But, 
under every form of treatment, 
numbers fell victims to the 
disease. In this juncture, being 
desirous of making every effort, 
we had recourse to a remedy we 
had last year tried in a few cases 
with some benefit, and now found 
attended, as far as it was carried, 
With unequivocal success. This 
was the liberal affusion of cold 
water, not on the plan prescribed 
by some of the writers of the 
West Indies, but in a mode simi- 
lar to that recommended by Dr. 
Currie, of Liverpool. The first 
trials were made on young robust 
British seamen, & the good effects 
of this remedy equalled our most 
sanguine expectation. After the 
affusion of the cold water, the 
pulse was often thereby reduced 
thirty strokes in a minute, the 
burning heat of the skin was 
greatly lessened, and the thirst, 
headache, and other uneasy sen- 
sations, were greatly alleviated. 
The patient generally found him- 
self so much relieved and refresh- 
ed after the cold bath, that he 
submitted, not only without re- 
luctance, but with pleasure, to a 
repetition of it. It is with 
the fullest conviction.of the supe- 
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riority of this plan of treatment, 
to any we have yet tried, that we 
record its effects... Then pro- 
ceeds Dr. Currie, p. 615. 

‘ After the body of evidence, 
which has been brought forward, 
and particularly after this narra- 
tive, I may perhaps, though a 
stranger, be excused for proposing 
a more general trial of the practice 
recommended in this volume to 
the candid and unprejudiced phy- 
sicians of America. Proposals 
for improving the method of cure 
of the destructive fever of that 
country cannot be considered as 
superfluous. ‘ Four times as 
many persons,” says Dr. Rush, 
“ were affected by the yellow fe- 
ver of 1793, as in 1798, but the 
mortality of the two years was 
nearly equal ;” a melancholy 
truth, which affords room for 
much serious reflection. Norhas 
the subsequent experience of the 
American physicians discovered 
a mode of treatment on which 
confidence rests. The great ci- 
ties of America are still deserted 
on the appearance of the yellow 
fever, which every where excites 
alarm and dismay. That this 


practice, in favour of which so 
much evidence is here collected, 
will succeed in the United States 
is a fair presumption, which noth- 
ing but the result of careful and 
continued. experience should be 
allowed to overthrow ; since the 
evil is one for which no other 
remedy has been found, and, since 
itis of a magnitude to obstruct 
the high destinies of a people, 
otherwise most happy and pros- 
perous. I venture these obser- 
vations with hesitation, ahd offer 
them with deference and regard. 
An observer,at this distance, must 
be particularly liable to errour ; 
and those who have performed 
their duty with courage and for- 
titude, amidst scenes of unprece- 
dented toil and danger, are enti- 
tled to the respect, as well as the 
sympathy, of their more fortunate 
contemporaries.’ 

Let no one presume from what 
is here said, that the application 
of this remedy will be beneficial, 
or even Safe, in his hands, till he 
has read Currie, and learnt the 
principles by which the practice 
should be conducted. G: 

Boston, June, 1805. 


- ——-— > @e- — 


To THE Eprrors or THE ANTHOLOGY. 


Thinking some account of the late Collection of Paintings in the Louvre 
might interest as @ novelty, if not instruct as a criticism, I take 
the liberty of communicaiing to the Monthly Anthology the follow- 


ing letter. 


Vol. Il. No. 8. Ddd 





The analogy between Painting and Poetry may render 
observations on the former not altogether unacceptable, though fier- 
hafis unusual: Painting, in fact, ia no more than Poetry in fian- 
tomime, and, though the medium through which she expresses stm- 
larity of sentiment zs not german to the bosoms of all, yet when 
tt is known that, in addition to the.fuscinations of her Sister Muse, 
she frossesses the singular qualification of taciturnity, no one can 
doubt of her recefition at least amongst ihe gentlemen. 
Painting are improfierly ranked with the luxuries of society, and 
my countrymen, I fear, under favour of a firejudice, are ready 
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to pfralliate the little encouragement they render to either. He wh 
equalizes the frassions by exhibiting the harmonies of Nature, though 
he pfifies in the fields or pencils on the canvas, may without levity 
be considered as sermonizing with the preacher on the loveliness of 
Divinity. It is not the contemplation of Nature or her resemblan- 
ces that weakens the sinews of a nation....Luxury is born of the 
body and rebel to the soul ; and we may say with Fuselt, that 
towards the aggrandizement of character and the eultivation of Ge- 
mtus, gold, gold has done nothing! Yet a seed has fallen in the 
bosom of our land*, and I look wistfully for the freriod when, with 
regard to the growth of the Aris, we may be considered as sttiing 
under our own vine and fig-tree....Philosophers affect the citizenshifr 
of the world, but Iam too mortally compounded not to love my own 
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country, 


I have heard her rated for deficiencies which I could 


wot defend, and my cheek has crimsoned. 


Oh, speed the years that wrap our future fame, 
And grant me life to glow beneath their flame ! 


Paris, Nov. 27, 1803. 
DEAR FRIEND, 

I WROTE you not long since 
from Rotterdam, where I arrived 
with a bad sore throat, after a te- 
dious passage of sixteen days. 
We were not all that time on the 
water (being obliged to make two 
ports ia the English channel) ; 
but our accommodations on shore 
gave us little reason to rejoice 
that we were not. Our vessel 
was what they call a bomb ; and 
I think not improperly, for we 
only wanted powder to be truly 
combustible. Surely such a com- 
pound of heterogeneous animals 
was scarcely ever collected to- 
gether ; as ‘you may judge when 
I tell you that our company con- 
sisted of French, American, 
Dutch, German, Italian, and 
Swiss, all crowded together ina 
nut-shell of a cabin, and a stink- 
ing hold, every now and then per- 
fumed with subterraneous fumes 


* The New York Academy, though ridiculed 
by those who love to thwart enterprise, is 
vastly superiour to the English School in its 
collection of PLAISTERS. ‘The oak was an 
acorn, 


‘of masticated garlick, and the 


balsamick steams of defuncted 
herring. Some are able to for- 
get their sufferings in sleep ; but 
the cursed Genius of Dutch cecon- 
omy took good care that I should 
not; for the birth allotted me 
was hardly better than a kenne? 
and scarcely long enough for a 
dog. Inshort, I suffered as much 
as the most devout Catholick 
could desire. 


You will hardly be amused by 
what I can say of Rotterdam, as 
you already know it so well. I 
wished to have seen more of it, but 
my cold would not suffer me to 
attend to any thing before I arrived 
at Paris ; where it left me to be 
still more confounded by the in- 
numerable spectacles that met my 
astonished senses. You have 
heard much of Paris ; so have I. 
But to have an idea of Paris, you 
must be in it ; wherever you go, 
something grand, or something 
amusing is ready to arrest you ; 
your eyes, your ears, and I may 
say your palate, nay, to you who 
are so great an admirer of 
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onions, 1 may even add your 

nose. 

. The Louvre I visited the day 
after IL arrived. Oh Raphael, oh 
Paolo, oh Titian !—What would 
you give to hear something about 
them’ I can say very little as 
yet ; but I feel disappointed to 
find, that the mechanical has out- 
stripped the intellectual part of 
our arts—I have seen the Trans- 
figuration of Raphael. It may be 
that I want taste ; but after see- 
ing the Raising of Lazarus, I 
must confess that it appeared cold 
and powerless. Had I never be- 
held the picture of Michael An- 
gelo, I had probably admired this 
more. But I looked in vain for 
the divinity that inspired his 
Christ, in vain for the grandeur 
that characterized his Lazarus. 
Raphael has certainly discovered 

jess poetry in his treatment of 

‘this subject, than, I am apt to 
think, either Michael Angelo or 
Leonardo would have done. Take 
the figures separately, they are 
fine ; they are well drawn, they 
are expressive, and, together, they 
tell the story ; but they are not 
beings, under the influence of a 
preternatural power ; they are 
not witnesses of the divinity of 
the Saviour. Abstracted from 
the subject, the composition is 
great ; the figures stand together 
as in the presence of a master ; 
they are drest for the society of 
the antique ; but they speak in 
language of mortals. Michael 
Angelo perhaps would have made 
them gods. “ How absurd *” 
say the criticks, “ there would be 
no distinction between the princi- 
pal and the subordinates.” In 
that case he would only have fol- 
lowed the example of Raphael. 


Better then that he had made 
them all gods, than that he had 
made them all men. 

You may think I say too little 
of Raphael. If I have said little 
of Raphael, itis only in comparison 
with Michael Angelo. Should I 
meet him in any other com- 
pany, I will shew him the homage 
that is due tothe lover of the 
Graces, to the enchanter of 
hearts. But I bow to Michael 
Angelo, as to the Poet of nature. 
I would not have you imagine 
neither that I condemn his 
Transfiguration. I only say, it 
is not equal to the Raising of 
Lazarus. ‘Taken by itself, it is 
grand ; it hasa dignity about it, 
that was natural to Raphael ; it is 
expressive, it is harmonious : No 
figure is introduced to fill up the 
canvas ; they each take a part and 
act it with dignity, The female 
figure which is kneeling is par- 
ticularly beautiful, and the little 
maniack has an expression that 
borders on sublimity. In short, 
it is a picture that displays the 
whole power of art, and wants 
nothing but the destruction of 
Lazarus to be the finest in the 
world. 

If I have dared to criticise this 
picture, I have not been without 
example ; but presume upon the 
privilege, that all the world as- 
sume, of criticising every thing, 
without troubling themselves with 
considering whether they are able 
to improve them or not. 

If it would cause you any plea~ 
sure, I could tell you with what 
astonishment the gallery filled 
me ; but you can better conceive 
than I describe, when you are 
told, that, besides a salloon as 
large as the exhibition room of 
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the English academy, it consists 
of a gallery of several hundred 


yards, which even now is not suf; 


ficient, as I am told, to contain all 
the pictures. I cannot conclude 
without mentioning the Marriage 
at Canne, by Paul Veronese. It 
is thirty feet long, proportionably 
high, and filled with figures of 
the size of life. This picture 
surpassed my expectation. If 
there be a sublimity in colour, it 
is in this picture. There 1s 
something so pure, so divine, in 
the atmosphere that breathes in 
it throughout, so grand and im- 


at an entertainment, and fancy 
yourself in the presence of some 
erial court, surrounded by genij, 
and respiring the ambrosial gales 
of enchantment. So powerful is 
the effect of colour even without 
sentiment! Here is a female 
head, by Leonardo da Vinci..... 
Were it alive it would set all the 
men crazy ; I never saw any thing 
so fascinating ; and it smiles so be- 
witchingly, that had I been alone 
I should certainly have kissed it. 
I have much to say of Titian, 
much of Poussin, Carachi, and 
Rubens. At present, good night. 


pressive is the aspect of the whole, SMELFUNGUS. 
that you forget you are looking 
| ee sen So 
SILVA. No. 6. 


Nempe inter varias nutritur Srrva columnas.....Hor. 


PITT’S VIRGIL. 

I HAVE often thought, that 
Pitt’s translation of the /Eneid 
has never received half the enco- 
miums it deserves. There are 
many who preferDryden’s,though 
in many instances a very slovenly 
performance. Where the poet 
indeed breaks out, as he occasion- 
ally does, he far surpasses Pitt, 
and possesses more fire, perhaps, 
than Virgil himself, But Pitt 
preserves better the grave majes- 
ty of the Mantuan bard, and the 
correct harmony of his numbers. 
Ishall quote a few passages of 
the original with their transla- 
{ions, in which I think the supe- 
riority of Pitt is evident. 


Et, si fata deum, si mens non leva 
fuissit, 

Impulerat ferro Argolicas fadare la- 
tebras ; 

Zrojaque nunc stares, Priamique arx 
alta maneres. Aneid II.1. 54. 


These lines are thus translated 
by Dryden. 


And had not heaven the fall of Troy 
designed, 

Or had not men been fated to be blind, 

Enough was said and done t’ inspire 
a better mind. 

Then had our lances pierced the 
treacherous wood, 

And Ilian towers, and Priam’s empire 
stood. 


These lines gre flat and  pre- 
saick. Pitt is scarcely inferiour 
to his original. 


Then, had not partial fate conspired 
to blind 

With more than madness every Tro- 
jan mind, 

The crowd the treacherous ambush 
had explored, 

And not a Greek had ’scaped the 
vengeful sword. 

Old Priam still his empire would 
enjoy, 

And still thy towers had stood, ma- 
jestick Troy ! ah at 
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This last line breathes the very 
spirit of Virgil. 


Ter conatus ibi coll» dare brachia 
circum ; 

Ter frustra compressa manus  Tegit 
imago. » 792. 

Dryden. 

And thrice about her neck my arms 
I flung, 

And thrice ae ed, on vain embra- 
ces hung, 

Light as an empty dream at break 
of day 


Or as a blast of wind she rushed away. 


Pitt is far more spirited, and 
equally preserves the elegant 
repetition of the original. 


Thrice round her neck my eager 
arms I threw, 

Thrice from my empty arms the 
phantom flew, 

Swift as the wind, with momentary 
flight, 

Swift asa fleeting vision of the night. 


Turis erat vasto suspectu pontibus altis 
Opportuna loco ; summis quam viribus 


omnes 
Expugnare Itali summague evertere 
=" vi 
Certabant ; Troes contra defendere saxis, 


Perque cavas densi tela intorquere O- 
nestras. 

Princeps 
Turnus, 

Et fammam affixit lateri ; que plu- 
rima veto 

Corripuit tabulas, et postibus hesit 
adesis. 

Turbati trepidare intus, frustraque ma- 
lorunr 

Velle fuzam ; dum se glomerant, re- 
troque residunt 

In partem, que peste caret, tum pon- 
dere turris 

Procubuit subito, et calum tonat omne 


Jragore. IX. 530. 
Dryden. 


There stood a tower, amazing to the 
sight, 


Built up of beams, and of stupendous 
height. 


ardentem conjecit lampada 
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Art, and the nature of the place con- 
spired 
To epee all the strength that war 
required. 
To level this the bold Italians ; join ; 
The wary Trojans obviate the design ; 
With weighty stones o’erwhelmed 
their troops below, 

Shoot through the loop-holes, and 
sharp javelins throw. 

Turnus, the chief, tossed from his 
thundering hand, 

Against the wooden walls, a flaming 
brand. 

It struck, the fiery plague ; the winds 
were high, 

The planks were seasoned, and the 
timber dry. 

Contagion caughtghe ports; it spread 

along, 

Scorched, and to distance drove the 
scattered throng 

The Trojans fled, the fire pursued 
amain, 

Still gathering fast upon the trem- 
bling train, 

Tul crowding to the corners of the 
wall, 

Down ie defence and the defenders 

all. 

The mighty flaw makes heaven itself 
resound, 

The dead, and dying Trojans strew 
the ground. 


These lines, with the excep- 
tion of the four last are faithful 
and poeticel, but must yield to the 
following, which are wrought up 
With uncommon spirit and ele- 
gance. 

Piit. 2 

Fullo’er the wall a turret rose on high, 

Stage above stage, unrivalled, to the 
sky. 

This fort to gain the Latians bend 
their care, 

Point their full strength, their whole 
collected war. 

Vast fragments from above 
Trojans throw. 

And through the walls their javelins 
raul the foe. 

A blazing torch the mighty Turnus 
flung’; 

Close to the sides the flaming mis- 
chief hung ; 
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Then thundering through the planks, 
in fury grew, 

Swelied in the wind, and round the 

_ structure flew. 

With headlong speed the imprisoned 
troops retire, 

Thronged in huge heaps, before the 

| spreading fire. 

While on one side their weight in- 
cumbent lay, 

The beams all burst, the crackling 
walls give way, 

The ponderous pile comes tumbling 
to the ground, 

And all Olympus trembled at the 
sound. 


Mr. Melmoth, the elegant au- 
thor of Fitzosborne’s letters and 
translator of Citero and Pliny, 
passes the following just enco- 
mium on Pitt’s Virgil. «I am 
glad of an opportunity of quoting 
from a poet, whose translation of 
the Aneid does honour to the 
English language.’ Melmoth’s 
Pliny. Lib. 5. Letter 8 

CHURCHILL, 

CHURCHILL possessed great 
genius, which he prostituted in 
the most scandalous manner. He 
was so intoxicated with the praise 
bestowed on the Rosciad, his first 
production, that he grew careless 
in his composition, and profligate 
in his habits. His works are fast 
hastening to oblivion, from which 
the far greater part deserves not 
to be rescued. Wilkes used to 
repeat the following lines of his 
poetical friend as the finest in our 
language. 


Cold-blooded criticks | whom ener- 
vate sires 

Scarce hammered out, when nature’s 
feeble fires 

Glimmered their last. 


PUNS. 
It is observed by some one, 
that none despise puns but those, 


SILVA. . 


who are unable to make them, 
The observation is not strictly 
just, as Johnson and Swift were 
extremely happy in this species 
of wit, though they despised it. 
Swift’s pun on a Cremona fiddle 
accidentally thrown down by a 
lady’s gown, then commonly call- 
ed a mantua, is admirable. On 
observing the accident he imme- 
diately repeated from Virgil 'the 
following line. 


Mantua ve misere nimium 
Cremone. 


Pope, who was extremely di- 
minutive and deformed, in poring 
over a Greek author ata coffee- 
house, found a passage which he 
could not explain. A young offi- 
cer in his regimentals, who hap- 
pened to be an excellent scholar, 
looking over him, observed, that a 
note of interrogation would re- 
move the difficulty,and render the 
sentence clear. The great poet, 


@micina 


mortified at being thus instructed 
by a stripling, asked with con- 


tempt. ‘ And, pray, Sir, what is 
a note of interrogation !’ ‘ A note 
of interrogation, Sir, replied the 
young man, fixing his eyes on the 
unhappy person of the bard, is a 
little crooked thing, that asks 
questions.’ 

The ancients seemed to have 
had little success in this kind of 
wit. Nothing can be more con- 
temptible than Cicero’s puns 6n 
the name of Verres. Quintilian, 
however, has preserved one that 
is admirable. Hortensius, who 
was engaged on the other side, 
pretending not to understand 
Cicero, who was pleading against 
Verres, observed that he was no 
(Edipus, and could not explain 
riddles. No (E£dipus, replies 
Cicero, when you have the golden 











THOUGHTS ON PLAGIARISM. 


Sphynx at home! Verres, a- 
mong other fees, had presented 
Hortensius with a golden Sphynx, 
of considerable value, not only 
for the, metal of which it was 
composed, but for its exquisite 
workmanship. 

When a pun can bear transla- 
tion into another language and 
depends not on the mere quibble 
of words, it then rises to the dig- 
hity of wit. 

DR. JORTIN. 

Tus excellent scholar, and 
most amiable man will rise in es- 
timation with posterity, when 
Warburton and the disciples of 
Warburton will no longer be read. 
We understand his works are 
now reprinting in England, and 
will probably comprise twenty oc- 
tavo volumes. Profoundly learn- 
ed himself, and at the same time 
distinguished by excellent sense 
and abundant wit, he could detect 
the errours ofthe most celebrated 
writers. He thus exposes. the 
ignorance of Voltaire. * Scan- 
derbeg (says the Frenchman) was 
son of a despot, or little prince of 
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Albany ; thatiis to say, of a vassal 
prince, for so the word signified ; 
and itis strange, that the word 
despot should be appropriated to 
monarchs, who-have made them- 
selves absolute.’ Voltaire Essai 
sur )’Histoire. II. 29. 

What ignorance ! (says Jortin) 
to imagine that desfotick or des- 
frotism had its derivation from the 
title ofthese petty rulers. Though 
tributary princes have worn the 
pompous name of despot, yet 
originally 4e7oins is a lord or mas- 
ter relatively to Avacs a slave ; and 
so desfiotism means, properly and 
strictly, arbitrary and uncontroul- 
able power. 

¢ A total ignorance of the learn- 
ed Janguages (continues Jortin) ; 
an acquaintance with modern 
books, and with translations of 
old ones; some knowledge of 
modern languages ; a smattering 
in natural philosophy, poetical 
talents, a vivacity of expression, 
and a large stock of impiety ; 
these constitute a Voltaire, or a 
modern genius of the first rank, 
fit to be patronized by princes and 
caressed by nobles.’ 


+ eo 


THOUGHTS ON PLAGIARISM. 


Messrs. Editors, 

I noTIcED in your last some 
thoughts on plagiarism,with some 
extracts tending to show,that cer- 
tain brilliant passages in celebra- 
ted works were borrowed or were 
imitations of predecessors. This 
is a nice subject, and requires a 
master’s hand. “There is no 
new thing under the sun,” and if 
we resolve to read and admire no- 
thing but what is new and en- 
tirely original, we shall, I am a- 
fraid, deprive ourselves of a great 
deal of intellectual pleasure. The 


ingenious and candid Boileau has 
said, in the preface to his works, 
that wit and fine writing doth not 
consist so much in advancing 
things that are new, as in giving 
things that are known an agree- 
able turn. Mr. Addison, who 
quotes and applauds the passage, 
adds, ‘that it is impossible for 
us, who live in the latter ages of 
the world, to make observations 
in criticism, morality, or in any 
art or science, which have not been 
touched upon by others. We 
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have little else left us, but to rep- 
resent the common sense of man- 
kind in more strong, more beau- 
tiful, or more uncommon lights.’ 

There have been but few origin- 
alsin the world. Cannot we trace 
the Iogick now taught 1 in all our 
colleges to Aristotle, who it seems 
invented it. Every thing praise- 
worthy in Horace’s Art of Poetry 
may be found in the writings of 
the same mighty original. As to 
modern learning, if we reject all 
that is taken from Bacon, New- 
ton, Hooke, Grew, Linneus, and 
Priestley, to what a small number 
shall we reduce our publications. 

As in a political view we were 
colonies derived from Europe, so 
in aliterary one we are colonies 
of that great mother country, es- 
pecially England. As to our own 
native literature, our country has 


not yet arrived at the period of i its 
encouragement. I should hot be 
displeased, I confess, if our cler- 
gy would borrow more than they 
do from their elder brethren of 
Europe,especially England. Asto 
our periodical publications I could 
wish them adorned with transat- 
lantick silk and fine-twined linen ; 
and not with tow-cloth, merely 
because itis homespun. I hate 
to see the disposition to hunt out 
resemblances, Imitations, and 
strained plagiarisms. It discou- 
rages the young from attempting 
to express old things in a new 
way, when in truth that is all we 
ought to expect from them. 


Indignor quicguam refirehendi, non 
guia crasse 

Comfposttum, illepedeve fiutetur, sed 
guia nupier. W. 


—— + re 


ORIGINAL LETTER OF REV. SAMUEL MATHER. 


Messrs. Editors, 

The following letter is from 
the pen of Rev. Samuel Mather, 
a man who was not inferiour to any 
of his illustrious ancestors, and 
who closed the fourth generation 


of a family high in the ranks of 


natural aristocracy. The remarks 
are pleasant and ingenious, and 
highly recommendatory of the 
philosophick poet ot Cato and 
Pharsalia. It seems to me arich 
gem. I have read it as often as 
the medallist contemplates an ex- 
quisite camea, and my cabinet 
does not contain a rarity more 
precious. It was found among 
the papers of a clergyman, who 
died in this town a few years ago; 
and though the name of the per- 
son to whom it was written does 
not appear in the manuscript, yet 


I haye learnt from high authority, 

reasoning on known facts and in- 
ternal evidence, that it was ad- 
dressed to the Rev. Nathaniel 
Walter, then a student in divinity 
under the care of Rev. Mr. White, 
of CapeAnn. The proposals for 
printing refer to the author’s 
life of Rev. Cotton Mather. Mr. 
Henchman was then one of the 
deacons of the first church in this 
town, and kept a bookstore at No. 
19, Cornhill, which was then the 
fashionable literary lounge of the 
clergy, and whence, on each 
Thursday, they proceeded in a 
body to the stated theological lec- 
ture. I could wish that your 
publick garden was adorned with 
every flower of rich fragrance and 
variegated hue, which now blooms’ 











LETTER OF REV. SAMUEL MATHER. 


in the parterre of individuat bo- 
tanists, high fenced from every 
jook, whether of mere curiosity 
or of intellectual animation..... 
Dried rose leaves, wreaths of lark- 
spur, and wild fern may be pro- 
perly preserved in old family bi- 
bles, but you and I, and every 
one would joyfully thank every 
possessor of antiques, or of mod- 
ern rarities, if he would take them 
from the curious shelf or table- 
drawer, and exhibit them in the 
Anthology, whether they are rus- 
ty by corrosion of time, or spark- 
ling with radiance fresh from the 
hand of the workman. Q. 


*Castle Wm. June 6. 1730. 
Dear Sir, 


Since I wrote to Mr. White 
by my Aunt, I received your Let- 
ter, by which I am informed that 
mine came safe to your Hands 
and was acceptable to you: I am 
very glad of it. | 

In complyance with your De- 
sire I now enclose you Lucan and 
Tibullus, &c. I hope the latter 
will not effeminate your Mind, but 
soften your Disposition, tho’ it is 
already tender and sweet. 

As for Lucan, I am sure he 
will raise your Sentiments and in- 
vigorate yourSoul. For my part 
I cannot but think in some Places 
the Pharsalia excels the Izad or 
the 4ineid. Asa Proof and In- 
stance let me just observe the dif- 
ferent Behavi'. of neas and Ce- 
sarina storm. As the Tempest 
grows the Courage of the latter 
rises ; and when the Storm rages 


* It will be seen that we have preserved the 
obsolete and uncouth orthography of the orig- 
inal with all the scrupulosity with which the 
antiquarian cherishes the cerugo of a medal. 
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and the Master of the Vessel is 
overwhelmed with Anxiety and 
Fear, he is tranquil, sedate and 
unconcerned, 

Sfhlerne minas; inguit, Pelagi, ven- 

tog. furenti 

Trade sinum 
Whereas 4ncas in the same Cir- 
cumstances despairing, weeps and 
bewayls his Misfortune, tho’ the 
Gods had assured him, y* he skd. 
one day found an Empire in Italy. 


Extemplo ZEnee solvuntur Lrigo- 

; re Membra 

Ingemit, et Dufilices tendens ad 
Sidera Palmas. 


Nor is this the only noble Passage 
in Lucan. Cato’s March thro’ 
the Desarts of Lydia is fine. In 
that March he comes to Jupiter 
Ammon’s Temple. Coming there 
Labienus advises him to consult 


the famousOracle about the event 
of the War 


Nam cut crediderim, sufieros ar- 
cana daturos 

Dicturosg. magis, quam sancto 
vera Catoni ? 





To w Cato answers in a man- 
ner as grave and religious, as 
beauteous and inimitable ; 
Quid gueri, Labiene, jubes ? an 
aber in Armis 
Occubuisse velim frotius guam Reg- 
na videre ? 
An sit vita nihil, sed longa ? an 
differat etas ? 
An noceat vis ulla bono? Fortu- 
nag. fierdat 
Ofifiosita viriute minas ? Laudan- 
dag. vellz 
Szt satis et nunguam Successu cre- 
scat honestum ? 
Scimus et hec nobis non altius in- 
seret Hammon 
Heremus cunctt Superis, Tem- 
fioz. tacénte, 
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AOS LETTER OF REV. SAMUEL MATRER. 


Nil facimus non sponte DET: nec 
vocibus ullis 

Numen eget ; dixitg. semel nascen- 
tibus Axctor, 

Quicguid scire licet. 
elegit harenas, 

Ut caneret fiaucis, mussatg. hoc 
pfrulvere verum 2 

Estne DiI sedes nisi Terra et 
Pontus et Aer 

Et Celum et Virtus? Suferos 
guid guerimus ultra ? 

Jupiter est guodcung vides, quo- 
cung. moveris. 

Sortilegis egeant dubii, semperg. 
Suturis 

Casthus ancifiiics ; me non orac- 
ula cerfum 

Sed mors certa facit. Pavido for- 
tig. cadenduim est. 

loc satis est dixisse Jovem, 


Sterilesne 


*St. Evremont says, every thing 
here is poetical, every thing is 
consonant to Truth and Reason... 
Dr. VWelwood says, the Language 
here is worthy Cato and the Gods. 

Lucan considered Vero in whose 
Reign he fived and died, as his 
own and his Country’sAdversary, 
und therefore he conspired against 
him: But, bemg unhappily be- 
tray'd, he was sentenc’d to dy, 
and to choose in what manner he 
w.4 leave the World. He sup- 
ped chearfully with his friends 
and then went into the Hot Bath, 
which distended his Veins ; then 


* Our readers will be willing to see 
the original passage from St. Evremond. 
“ Vous voyez in Labienus un homme 
pieux & sensé, qui unit a la sainteté en- 
vers les Dieux la consideration qu’on 
doit avoir pour la veritable vertu des 
gens de bien. Caton est un philosophe 

‘religieux, défait de toute opinion vul- 
gaire, gui concoit des Dieux Ics hauts 
sentimens qu’une raison pure & une sa- 
gresse Glevée en peuvent former.” CEu- 
vres de £t. Evremond, tom. v. ED. 


he ordered those of his Arms and 
Legs to be open’d, and, so expir’d 
in his 27th Year with great Ease 
and Tranquillity, repeting those 
Lines in Pharsal, lib. 9. lin. 811. 


Senguis erant Lachryme; que- 
cung. foramina novit 
HHumor,e@b his largus manatCruor : 

Ora redundant, 
Et patule Nares; Sudor rubet, 
| omnia fileris 
Membra fiuuntVenis,totum est fire 
Corfpore Vulnus. 


There has bin an English trans- 
lation of Lucan by Mr. Rowe,whe 
it is thot has always equall’d and 
often outdone the Original. 

You see I am very particular 
in my Accounts of this Author ; I 
have so great a Value for him: yt 
I could not help it. 

When you have done with these 
Books I beg, you would return 
them, and let me know what oth- 
ers I shall send you; For I am 
very ready to oblige and gratify 
you. 

So wish.s you may encrease in 
useful Knowledge and generous 
Vertue I am 

Yours affectionately 
Samuel Mather. 


P.S. When you are at leisure, 
I wish you would take Copies of 
my Letters to you and send them 
tome. Ek have not Time to tran- 
scribe them ; and sl.4 be Ioth to 
write the same things over and 
over to you. 

I enclose you Proposals for 
Printing &c. I beg Mr. White 
and you would animate the Min- 
isters and People ab.t you to sub- 
scribe. ‘The Subscriptions may 
be sent either to Mr. Henchman 
or to me. 
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SACONTALA: OR, THE FATAL RING. 
Continued from fi. 366. 


ACT II. 


SCENE—A plain, with royal pavilions on 
the fkirt of the fore/t. 
MapDHAVYA, (fghing and lamenting. ) 


STRANGE recreation this? —Ah me! 
lam wearied to death.— My royal friend 
has an unaccountable tafte—-What can 
i think of a king fo pailionately fond 
of chafing unprofitable quadrupeds ?— 
“ Here runs an antelope !—There goes 
a boar !’—Such is our only converfa- 
tion.—Even at noon, in exceflive heat, 
avhen not a tree in the foreft has a fhad- 
ow under it, we muft be fkipping and 
prancing about, like the beafts whom 
we follow.—Are we thirfty ? We have 
nothing to drink but the waters of 
mountain torrents, which tafte of burn- 
ed ftones and mawkifh leaves.—Are we 
hungry ? We muft greedily devour lean 
venifon, and that commonly roafted to 
a ftick—Have Ia moment’s repofe at 
night ? My flumber is difturbed by the 
din of horfes and elephants, or by the 
fons of flave-girls hollooing out, “ More 
venifon, more venifon !"—Then comes 
a cry that pierces my ear, “ Away 
to the foreft, Away !’—Nor are thefe 
my only grievances : frefh pain is now 
added to the fmart of my firft wounds 5; 
for, while we were feparated from our 
king, who was chafing a foolith deer, 
he entered, I find, yon lonely place, 
and there, to my infinite grief, faw a 
certain girl calied Sacontala, the daugh- 
ter of a hermit: from that moment not 
a word of returning to the city '—Thefe 
diftrefling thoughts have kept my eyes 
open the whole night——Alas! when 
fhall we return ?—I cannot fet eyes 
on my beloved friend Dufhmanta, 
fince he fet his heart on taking another 
wife.—[ Stepping afide and looking.|\—Qh ! 
there he is—How changed !—He car- 
ries a bow, indeed, but wears for his 
diadem a garland of wood-flowers.— 
He is advancing : Imuft begin my oper- 
ations.—{ He flands leaning on a ftaff.|\—Let 
me thus take a moment’s ref{t.—{ Aloud. 

Dufbmanta enters. 

Dufbm. [afide, fighing.| My darling is 

Rot eafily attainable; yet my heart af- 


fumes confidence from the manner in 
which fhe feemed affected : furely, 
though our love has not hitherto proi- 
pered, yet the inclinations of us both 
are fixed on our union.—{ Smiling. |}— 
Thus do lovers agreeably beguile them- 
felves, when all the powers of their 
fouls are intent on the objects of their 
defire !—But am I beguiled ? No; when 
fhe caft her eyes even on her compan- 
ions, they fparkled with tendernefs ; 
when fhe moved her graceful arms, thev 
dropped as if languid with love; when 
her friend remonftrated againft her de- 
parture, fhe {poke angrily—All this 
was, no doubt, on my account.—Ch ! 
how quick-lighted is love in difcerning 
his own advantages ! 

Afadh. | Bending downward az before.} 
Great prince! my hands are unable to 
move; and it is with my lips only that 
Ican mutter a blefling on you. May 
the king be victorious ! 

Dufom. ([Leoking at him and f{miling.] 
Ah ! what has crippled thee, friend 
Madhavya ! 

Médh. You itrike my eye with your 
own hand, and then aik thst makes it 
weep. 

Dufom. Speak intelligibly. I know 
not what you mean. 

Mads. Look at yon Vétas tree bent 
double in the river. Is it crooked, I 
pray, by its own act, or by the force of 
the ftream ? ) 

Dufom. It is bent, I fuppofe, by the 
current. 

Madb. Soam I by your majefty. 

Dufom. How fo, Madhavya ? 

Madh. Does it become you,!I pray, 
to leave the great affairs of your empire, 
and fo charming a manfion as your 
palace, for the fake of living here like 
a forefter ? Can you hold a council in 
a wood ? I, who am a reverend Brah- 
men, have no longer the ufe of my hands 
and feet : they are putout of joint by 
my running all day long after dogs and 
wild beafts. Favour me,I entreat, with 
your permiffion to repofe but a fingle day. 

Dufom. {Afide.| Such are this poor 
fellow’s complaints; whilft I, whea I 
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think of Canna’s daughter, have as little 
relifh for hunting as he. How can I 
brace this bow, and fix a fhaft in the 
ftring, to fhoot at thofe beautiful deer 
who dwell in the fame groves with my 
beloved, and whofe eyes derive luftre 
from her's? 

Madb. | Looking fedfaftly at the hing] 
What fcheme is your royal mind con- 
triving ? I have been crying, I find, in 
a wildernefs. | 

Dufem. think of nothing but the 
gratification of my old friend’s wifhes. 

Madh. | foyfully.| Then may the king 
live long ! [ Rifing, but counterfeiting feeble- 
nefs. 

Dufom. Stay ; and liften to me atten- 
tively. , : ; 

Madb. Let the king command. 

Dufom. When you have taken repofe, 
I fhall want your affiftance in another 
bufinefs, that will give you no fatigue. 

Madb. Oh! what can that be, unlefs 
it be eating rice-pudding ? 

Dufom. You fhall know in due time. 

Madb. {1 fhall be delighted to hear it. 

Dufom. Hola ! who is there ? 

The Chamberlain enters. 

Cham. Let my fovereign command me. 

Dufe. Raivatica,bid the general attend. 

Cham. 1 obey. —{ He goes out, and returns 
with the General.|\—Come quickly, Sir, 
the king ftands expecting you. 

Gen. | Afide, looking at Dufbmanta.| How 
comes it that hunting, which moralifts 
reckon a vice, fhould be a virtue in the 
eyes of a king? Thence it is, no doubt, 
that our emperour,occupied in perpetual 
toil, and inured to conftant heat, is be- 
come fo lean, that the funbeams hard- 
ly affect him; while he is fo tall, that 
he looks to us little men, like an elephant 
grazing Ona mountain: he feems all 
foul. —{ Aloxd, approaching the king. |—May 
our monarch ever be victorious !—This 
foreft, O king, is infefted by beafts of 
prey: we fee the traces of their huge 
feet in every path—What orders is it 
your pleafure to give ? 

Dufom. Bhadraféna, this moralizing 
Madhavya has put a ftop to our recrea- 
tion by forbidding the pleafures of the 
chafe. 

Gen. [Afide to Madbavya.| Be firm to 
your word, my friend ; whilft I found 
the king’s real inclinations.—[ dloud.] 
O ! Sir, the fool talks idly. Confider 
the delights of hunting. The body, it 


is true, becomes emaciated, but it is 
light and fit for exetcife. Mark how 
the wild beafts of various kinds are va- 
rioufly affected by fear and by rage ! 
What pleafure equals that of a proud 
archer, when his arrow hits the mark 
as it flies ?—Can hunting be juftly call- 
eda vice? No recreation, iurely, can 
be compared with it. 

Miadb. [ Angrily.| Away, thou falfe 
flatterer ! The king, indeed, follows his 
natural bent, and is excufable ; but thou, 
fon of a flave girl, haft no excufe-—A- 
way to the wood !—How I with thou 
hadft been feized by a tiger, or an old 
bear, who was prowling for a fhakal, 
like thyfelf ! | 

Dufom. We are now, Bhadraféna, 
encamped near a facréd hermitage ; 
and I cannot at prefent applaud your 
panegyrick on hunting. This day,there- 
fore, let the wild buffalos roll undifturb- 
ed in the fhallow water, or tofs up the 
fand with their horns ; let the herd of 
antelopes, affembled under the thick 
fhade, ruminate without fear ; let the 
large boars root up the herbage on the 
brink of yon pool ; and let this my bow 
take repofe with a flackened ftring. 

Gen. As our lord commands. | 
Dujem. Recal the archers who have 
advanced before me, and forbid the cf- 
ficers to go very far from this hallowed 
grove. 4s them beware of irritating 
the pious: holy men are emment for 
patient virtues, yet conceal within their 
bofoms a feorching flame ; as carbun- 
cles are naturally cool to the touch ; 
but, if the rays of the fun have been 
imbibed by them, they burn the hand. 
Madb. Away now, and triumph on 
the delights of hunting. 
Gen. The king’s orders are obeyed. 
[| He groes out. 

Dufem. (To bis attendants.| Put off your 
hunting apparel; and thou, Raivataca, 
continue in waiting at a little diftance. 

Cham. | fhall obey. | Goes out. 

Math. So ! you have cleared the 
ftage ; not even a fly is left on it. Set 
down, I pray, on this pavement of 
fmooth pebbles, and the fhade of this 
tree fhall be your canopy ; I will fit by 
you ; for I am impatient to know what 
will give me no fatigue. 

Dufem. Go firft, and feat thyfelf. 

Mads. Come, my royal friend. 

[They boih fit undir a tree. 
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Dujom. Friend Madhavya, your eyes 
have not been gratified with an object 
which beft deferves to be feen. 

Midb. Yes, truly ; for a king is be- 
fore them. 

Dufem. All men are apt, indeed to 
think favourably of themfelves ; but I 
meant Sacontala, the brighteft orna- 
ment of thefe woods. 

Madb. | Ajfide.| 1 muft not foment 
this paflion.—{ Aloud.| What can you 
gain by feeing her ? She is a Brahmen’s 
daughter, and confequently no match 
for you. 

_ Dufom. What! Do people gaze at 
the new moon, with uplifted heads and 
fixed eyes, from a hope of poflefling 
it ? But you muft know, that the heart 
of Dufhmanta is not fixed on an object 
which he muft for ever gefpair of at- 


taining. 
Madh. Tellme now. , 
Dujom. She is the daughter of a pi- 


ous prince and warriour, by a celeftial 
nymph ; and, her mother having left 
her on earth, fhe has been foftered by 
Canna, even asa frefh bloffom of Mal- 
ati, which droops on its pendant ftalk, 
is raifed and expanded by the fun's 
light. : 

Maédh. [Laughing.| Your defire to 
poifiefs this ruftick girl, when you have 
women bright as gems in your palace 
already, is like the fancy of aman, who 
has loft his relifh for dates, and longs 
for the four tamarind. 

- Dufbm. Did you know her, you 
would not talk fo wildly. 

Madb. Oh! certainly, whatever a 
king admires muft be fuperlatively 
charming. 

Dujfom. | Smiling.) What need is there 
of long defcription ? When I meditate 
on the power of Brahma, and on her 
lineaments,the creation of fo tranfcend- 
ent a jewel outfhines, in my apprehen- 
fion, all his other works: fhe was form- 
ed and moulded in the eternal mind, 
which had raifed with its utmoft exer- 
tion, the ideas of perfe& fhapes, and 
thence made an affemblage of all ab- 
{tract beauties. 

Madb. She muft render, then, all 
other handfome women contemptible. 

Diufom. In my mind fhe really does. 
I know not yet what blefled inhabitant 
of this world will be the poffeffor of 
that faultlefs beauty, which now refem 
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bles a bloffom whofe fragrance has not 
been diffufed ; a frefh leaf, which no 
hand has torn from its flalk , a pure 
diamond, which no polifher has hand- 
led ; new honey, whofe fweetnefs is 
yet untafted: or rather the celeftial 
fruit of collected virtues, to the perfec- 
tion of which nothing can be added. 

Madh. Make hatte, then, or the 
fruit of all virtues will drop into the 
hand of fome devout ruftick, whofe 
hair fhines with oil of Ingudi. 

Dufom. She is not her own mitftrefs ; 
and her fofter-father is at a diftance. 

Madb. How is fhe difpofed towards 
you? 

Dufom. My friend, the damfels in a 
hermit’s family are naturally referved ; 
yet fhe did look at me, withing to be 
unperceived ; then fhe fmiled, and ftart- 
ed a new fubject of converfation. Love 
is by nature averfe to a fudden commu- 
nication, and hitherto neither fully dif- 
plays, nor wholly conceals himfelf in 
her demeanour towards me. 

Madh. |Larghing.| Has fhe thus 
taken pofieflion of your heart on fo 
tranfient a view ? 

Dufom. When fhe walked about 
with her female friends, I faw her yet 
more diftinétly, and my paflion was 
greatly augmented. She faid fweetly, 
but untruly, “ My foot is burt by the 
points of the Cufa grafs :” then the 
{topped ; but foon advancing a few 
paces, turned back her face pretending 
a wifhto difentangle her veft of woven 
bark from the branches in which it 
had not really been caught. 

Mad. You began with chafing an 
antelope, and have now ftarted new 
game : thence it is, 1 prefume, that you 
are grown fo fond of a confecrated 
foreft. | | 

Dufom. Now the bufinefs for you, 
which I mentioned, is this: you who 
area Brahmen, muft find fome expedi- 
ent for my fecond entrance into that 
afylum of virtue. 

Madb. And the advice which I give 
is this: remember that you are a king. » 

Dufbm. What then ? 

Madb. “ Hola ! bid the hermits 
bring my fixth part of their grain.”. 
Say this, and enter the grove without 
{cruple. 

Dufom. No, Madhavya: they pay a 
different tribute, who having abandon- 
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ed all the gems and gold of this world, 
poffefs riches far fuperiour. The wealth 
of princes, colle&ed from the four or- 
ders of their fubjects, is perifhable ; 
but pious men give usa fixth part of 
the fruits of their piety: fruits which 
will never perifh. 

Bebind the feenes.| Happy men that 
we are ! we have now attained the ob- 
ject of our defire. 

Dufon. Hah ! I hear the voices of 
fome religious anchorites. 

The Chamberlain enters. 

Cham. May the king be victorious !|— 
‘"Fwo young men, fons of a hermit, are 
waiting at my ftation, and foliciting an 
audience. 

Dufom. Introduce them without de- 
lay. 

"Chare As the king commands.— 
[ He goes out, and reeenters with two Brah- 
mens. |—Come on; come this way. 

Firft Brabm. [Loeking at the hing] 
Oh! what confidence is infpired by his 
brilliant appearance !|—Or proceeds it 
rather from his difpofition to virtue and 
holinefs ! Whence comes it, that 
my fear vanifhes ? He now has 
taken his abode in a wood which fup- 
plies us with every enjoyment ; and 
with all his exertions for our fafety, his 
devotion increafes from day to day.— 
The praife of a monarch who has con- 
quered his paflions afcends even to 
heaven : infpired bards are continually 
finging, “ Behold a virtuous prince !” 
but with us the royal name ftands firft : 
“ Behold, among kings, a fage !” 

Second Brahm. \s this my friend, the 
truly virtuous Dufhmanta ? 

Firft Brahm. Even he. 

Second Brabm. It is not then wonder- 
ful, that he alone,whofe arm is lofty and 
ftrong as the main bar of his city gate, 
potieffes the whole earth, which forms 
a dark boundary tothe ocean; or that 
the gods of Swerga, who fiercely con- 
tend in battle with evil powers, pro- 
claim victory gained by his braced bow, 
not by the thunderbolt of INDRA. 

Both. | Approaching him.| O king, be 
victorious ! 

Dufom. | Rifing.] I humbly falute you 
both. 

Both. Bleffings on thee ! 

Dufem. [RefpeBfully.| May I know 
tke caufe of this vifit ? 

Fir Brabm. Qur fovereign is hailed 
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by the pious inhabitants of thefe woods ; 
and they implore 

Dufobm. What is their. command ? 

Firff Brabm. In the abfence of our 
fpiritual guide, Canna, fome evil de- 
mons are difturbing our holy retreat. 
Deign, therefore, accompanied by thy 
charioteer, to be mafter of our alylum, 
if it be only for a few fhort days. 

Dufom. | LEagerly.| 1 am highly fa- 
voured by your invitation. 

Madh. | Afde.| Excellent promoters 
of your deiign ! They draw you by the 
neck, but not againft your will. 

Dufom. Raivataca, bid my charioteer 
bring my car, with my bow and quiver. 

Cham. I obey. | He goes out. 

Firft Brabm. Such condefcenfion well 
becomes thee, who art an univerfal 
guardian. 

Second Brabm. Thus do the defcend- 
ants of Puru perform their engagement 
to deliver their fubjects from fear of 
danger. 

Dujem. Go firft, holy men: I will 
follow inftantly. 

Both. Be ever victorious! [ They go out, 

Dufom. Shall you not be delighted, 


friend Madhavya, to fee my Sacontala ? 


Mads, At firft I fhould have no ob- 
jection; but I have a confiderabie one 
fince the ftory of the demons. 

Dufom. Qh! fear nothing: you will 
be near me. 

Madb. And you,! hope, will have 
leifure to protect me from them. 

The Chamberlain re-enters. 

Cham. May our lord be victorious !— 
The imperial car is ready ; and all are 
expecting your triumphant approach. 
Carabba too, a meflenger from the 
queen-mother, is juft arrived from the 
city. 

Dufem. Is he really come from the 
venerable queen ? 

Cham. ‘There can be no doubt of it. 

Dufbm. Let him appear before me. 
[The Chamberlain gocs out, and returns usih 
the Meffenger. 

Cham. There ftands the king—O 
Carabba, approach him with reverence. 

Meff. | Proftrating himfelf.| May the 
king be ever victorious ! The royat 
mother fends this meflage 

Dufbm. Declare her command. 

M-f. Four days hence the ufual faft 
for the advancement of her fon will be 
kept with folemnity ; and the prefence 
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of the king (may his life be prolonged !) 
will then be required. 

Dujfbm. On one hand is a commiflion 
from holy Brahmens ; on the other, a 
command from my revered parent : 
both duties are facred, and neither mutt 
be neglected. 

Madh. (Laughing.] Stay fufpended 
between them both, like king Trifancu 
between heaven and earth ; when the 
pious men faid, “ Rife!” and the gods 
of Swerga faid, “ Fall !” 

Dufom. In truth I am greatly per- 
plexed. My mind is principally dif- 
tracted by the diftance of the two 
places where the two duties are to be 
performed ; as the ftream of a river is 
divided by rocks in the middle of its 
bed.—{ Mu/ing.}—Friend Madhavya, my 
mother brought you up as her own 
fon, to be my playfellow, and*to divert 
me in my childhood. You may very 
properly act my part in the queen's 
devotions. Return then to the city, 
and give an account of my diftrefs 
through the commiflion of thefe rever- 
end forefters. 

Madb. That I will ;—but you could 


not really fuppofe that I was afraid of 
demons ! 


ent 


Dufom. Wow come you who are an 
egregious Brahmen, to be fo bold ona 
fudden ? 

Mads, Oh!I am now a young king. 

Dufom. Yes, certainly ; and I wilt 
difpatch my whole train to attend your 
highnefs, whilft I put an end to the dif- 
turbance in this hermitage. 

Madh, (Strutting.| See, 1 am a prince 
regnant. 

Dufhm. (Afide.) This buffoon of a 
Brahmen has a flippery genius. He 
will perhaps difclofe mly prefent purfuis 
to the women in the palace. I mutt 
try to deceive him—{ Taking Madhavyz 
by the band.|—t fhall enter the foreft, be 
affured, only through refpect for its 
pious inhabitants ; not from any incli- 
nation for the daughter of a hermit. 
How far am I raifed above a girl edu- 
cated among antelopes ; a girl, whofe 
heart muft ever bea ftranger to love !— 
The tale was invented:for my diverfion. 

Madh. Yes, to be fure; only for 
your diverfion ! 

Dufom. ‘Then farewel, my friend ; 
execute my commiffion faithfully, whilft 
I proceed to defend the anchorites. 

[All go out. 
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POL TRY. 


ORIGINAL. 


SEDUCTION....a Porm. 


Continued from p. 369. 


TO tell thofe arts the fecret villain 


forg’d, 

How gain’d that love his fated ftomach 
gorg’d, 

Would be, impervious through the 
thorny brake 

To trace the flexures of the flipp’ry 
fnake. 

Enough to know that fin to union 
tends, 

And ev'ry Vice its fifter Vice be- 
friends ; 

Thus horrid aids to horrid purpofe 
{peed. 


Thus helt communion’d crown’d the 
damning deed, | 


Ah, fimple maid, who own'd his 

plighted love! 

Who chang’d for titled wealth thy 
quiet grove ! 

Thofe rofy cheeks, that vied with 
morning’s hue, 

Thofe fparkling eyes, that fham’d her 
brighteft blue, 

The pleafant tafk that ferv’d to fweet- 
en play, 

The healthful flumbers light, the cheer- 
ful day. 

Fhe lowly joys the vacant ruftick knows; 

All, all were loft, and loft for gilded 
woes ! 


Sad was the eve, and mournful ev’ry 
gale, 

When o’erthe hills you left our little vale. 

Nor rural reed that charm’d at twilight 
clofe, 

Nor homeward woodman finging as he 
goes, 
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Normurmur foft,that whifper'dthrough 
the grove, 

Where Leifure fweet with Paftime lov’d 
to rove, 

Nor aught of founds, that us’d to cheer 
the lawn, 

Were heard as once—for Lucy now was 
gone ! 

Her lengthen'd note the boding raven 
pour’d, 

The village fall in hollow murmurs 

; roard 3. 

Cold o'er the deWs, with throbbing bo- 
fom bare, 

Pale Sorrow ftalk’d and wav'd her fa- 

os ble hair, 

While muffling Night through heavy 
darkneis frown’d, 

And awful Stillnefs breath’d her hor- 
rours round: | 

The fcene all drear, in defert lumber 
laid, 

Like hoary manfion cf the mould’ring 
dead. 


Still; true to woe, that parting fcene 
. revives, 3 
And clofing wounds with frefhening an- 
euifh rives ; 
Still o’er my check a childifh tear will 
flow, | 
Andfruitlefsforrow ne'er a refpite know. 


The fun had funk beneath his weftern 

way, 

And tender Twilight thed he? penfive 
grey 5 

No breeze was heard the flender reed to 
move, 

And weary Nature paus’d in dreams of 
love. 

Then throng’d the train to bid their laft 
farewell— 

But only look’d, what grief forbad to 
tell ; 

For each a friend in favourite Lucy 
own’d, 

And fever’d love each playmate’s heart 
bemoan’d. 

Their {ports had oft the fummer’s day 
deceiv’d, 

One pattime pleas’d them and one for- 
row griev'd : 

And then to lofe her, ev'ry tie was 
broke ;— 

Sighs fill’d the vale, and wonted mirth 
forfook. 
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With brimming eyes, where filent bleff- 
gs flow’d, 

Some teentic'd trifle ev'ry {wain bef- 
tow'd, 

Then flowly turn’d and fep’rate wound 
away : 

Drear was the eve, all lonefome was the 
Way. 


Thus cherifh’d friendfhip wings the 
keeneft dart, 
Full oft may footh, but oftener rends 
the heart. 
Loofe let me range where random For- 
tune wills, 
Unfelt its raptures, and unknown its ills. 


Sad mid the throng the rev’rend 

Bruno ftood, 

His evening’s biefling fled, yet mildly 
gobd ; 

Time’s tengthen’d debt his furrow’d 
forehead bore, 

And honour’d frofts his ringlets {fprinkl’d 
o’er ; 

Propp'd on a ftaff, his age’s laft relief, 

Opprefs’d with years, but more op- 
prefs'd with grief, 

He tott’ring lean’d—the tears in fond- 
nefs roll’d— 

But naught but tears his filent fuffer- 
ings told ; 

For firm on God the ruftick faint rely’d, 

And healing hope with trembling voice 
apply’d. 


« Yet, yet, a few vain days ef April 

joys, 

Of friendlefs anguifh and of empty noife, 

And all is hufh’d, and little man’s 
forgot— 

Slow beats his bell, and nature waits 
her lot. 

Ceafe then, my child, ah, Lucy, ceafe to 
mourn ! 

Nor watte in truant tears youth’s fleet- 
ing morn ; 

Thy image ftill my lonely hours fhall 
cheer, 

And lov’d remembrance hold thee ever 
dear : 

Thee fhall the clofe of fummer’s eve 
re{tore, 

When, filent fitting at our cottage door, 

The drowfy gales through trembling 
poplars figh, 

And nightly birds their mournful vef- 
pers ply ; 
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Or mufing oft by winter’s focial blaze, 

With thee renew'd, I'll act o’er former 
days, 

Still at the wicket wait thy wifh’d re- 
turn, 

And anxious tidings from each traveller 
learn : 

The bufy wheel, the fong of Robin Grey, 

In fancy freth, fhall footh a gloomy day. 

Diftance may part this lump of kneaded 


loam, 

A breath may blaft it, or a ftraw fore- 
doom ; 

But kindred fouls no mortal mounds 
withhold, 


In ruin recklefs and in being bold. 

And now farewell! and oft when far 
away 

Thy youthful fteps through rofy wind- 
ings ftray, | 

Remember well the moral tales Itaught— 

The world nor deem too wife, nor Bru- 
no nought ; 

For foon through tears this facred truth 
fhall beam, 

A parent's friendppip’s next to God's fupreme. 

And, oh, where e’er thou go’ft may for- 
row fly ! 

Smooth be thy way and guardian angels 
nigh !” 


O’ercome with grief, the good man 

could ne more, 

But wav'd his hand and filent fought 
the door ; 

Its hinges hoarfe with hollow murmur 
clofe, 

And prefage dark his boding bofom 
froze. 


By Alva rous‘d, who eager chid their 

ftay, 

Sad seca the gate his Lucy took her 
way 3 

Befide es oo then fmooth with fre- 
quent tread, 

Where yonder thiftie waves its barren 
head, 

Infervice old and white with honef hoar, 

(Emblem of Him, whofe quiet rule he 
bore) 

Stretch’d in the cool of evening’s tran- 
quil ray, 

True to his truft the faithful watch-dog 
lay. 

Beneath their roof his earlieft breath he 
drew, 

The humble friend of all the vill age crew; 


Vol. Il. No. 8. Fff 


Oft on Bis Deke that ftooping mtt its, 
oad, 

In childifh fport his playful miftrefs 
rode ; : | 

And. oft had Tray, with neighb’ring 
playmates pair’d, | 

Before the cot her fimple fupper fhar’d. 

The fall of feet the weary veteran drew, 

And o’er his friend a wiftful eye he 
threw, 

That feebly gleam’d through age’s even- 
ing tear, 

And fadly ftoried all he had to fear. 

“ And doft thou too,” fhe figh’d, “ my 
forrows fhare ? 

Thy Lucy’s lofs fhall many friends re- 
pair ; 

Alas, for thee (a blifs to me deny’d) 

Thy native fields and happy home a- 
bide ; 

No doubtful change thy peaceful reft 
annoys, 

No parted parent, and no rifled joys ; 

And yet I would thy wintry joints were 
young, 

As once they were, when round thy 
neck I clung; 

For I with thee fome thoughtful hour 
might chéer, 

When wayward fancy moulds a bitter 
tear. 

But fare thee well—remember’d be my 
Tray, 

Whofe labour’d limbs are paft their 
ufeful day.” 

The wicket clos’d, and o’er the hollow 


ground 

Her parting fteps in‘mournful méafure 
found. 

Awhile he paus’d, and homeward turn’d 
his view, 

Then ey’d the gate where late his friend 
withdrew : 

Still in the gale his lefiening name re- 
turn’d, 


And haplefs “ Tray” alone the valley 
mourn’d ; 

But, impotent to rife, each effort try’d, 

Befide the door he crawi’d, and whining 
dy’d. 


Jeer not this tribute te an humble 
friend, 

Not mean the fubject, if the verfe of- 
fend ; 

Worth e’en in Tray my better feelings 
moves, 


Tho’ rigid reafon faeering difapproves. 
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Oh! it does gall me in the tend’reft 


part, 

And bids each pulfe with indignation 
ftart, 

When peevith churls, unknowing how 
to feel, 

Their worthier brutes do fpurn with 
brutal heel. 

With diz all friendfhip, kindred! dif- 


claim, 

And brand his mem’ry with a villain’s 
name, 

Whofe narrow foul would vent its cow- 
ard {pleen 

On pooreft Srepitile, that pofiefs’d the 
green, 

Rent from the entrails of fome rocky 
mine, 

By furies fathion’d at the moon’s de- 
cline, 


With naught that’s human,fave an out- 
ward form, 

Defign’d for judgments and create for 
ftorm, 

There are, who feaft on: cries of tor- 
tur’d breath, 

And hold their paftimes in the courts of 


death. 

But, unprovok’d, who bafeft being 
harms, 

Is dead to manhood and to nature’s 
charms— 

Would unconcern’d, to gain fome pal- 
trv end, 

Renounce his Saviour, and traduce his 
friend. 

Mercy ne'er fleeps within a generous 
mind, 

But featters bleflings gen’ral as the 
wind. 


Near thefe wafte walls, this rudely 

fractur’d frame, 

Where hoary Ruin holds his defert reign, 

Noting the thefts that ftealthy Time 
achieves 

By moulder’d fragments tumbled from 
the eaves ; 

At dead of mght, when awful Stilinefs 
broods 

"Neath fleepy fhadow of the noifelefs 
woods, 

Remote from all I mourn poor Lucy’s 

. fate; 

And nurfe the woes thefe idie lines re- 
late. 

For here with her at eve I us’d to rove ; 

Here gain’dthe promife of herearly love; 
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And here e’en now, fecure from reftlef 
fame, 

Had known the joys, that wait an hum- 
bler name. 

But rapid ‘Time had fearce that period 
told, t 

When ardent boyhood feels. the man 
unfold, 

What time the down was dawning on 
my cheek, 

And fober Reafon bow’'d to childifh 
freak, 

When round the vale I roll’d a fickly eye, 
And heav’d for nobler fcenes a foolifh 
figh. 

Oft on the lonely 

height, 
When gathering tempefts fhed prophet- 
ick night, 
In ftrange repofe Iliftening lean’d to hear, 
While doubling thunders fhook the pal- 
fied {phere : 
And oft at eve when all the hamlet flept, 
And waking fays from folded rofes crept, 
Muting, | lov’d to haunt fome poet 


head of fome vaft 


{tream ; 

And gaze all wiftful on the moon’s mild 
beam. 

Thus, frenzied grown, I burn’d for vais 
renown, 


My crook refign’d, and fought the faith- 
lefs town. 
(To be continued.) 
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LOVE EPISTLE. 
Messrs. Editors, 


Amatory epifiles are as antiquated as the 
paffion they refpire ; and Hiflory is in- 
debted to conjedlure for the origin of 
Love. No fonnets are recorded of the 
courtpip of Adam, but whe can difcredit 
the numbers that our Mother infpired ! 
The influence of Love on the Lyre was 
never more eminenily evinced, than ia 
the following LElogy on Betty.  Fortue 
naicly, we have hitherto avoided the perit 

for Something approache 

ing the conflagration of the fenfitives 
ho. been Serionfy epprebended from the 


portraiture of Ler Deau. 


of ber charms ; 


& Omata vincitt Amor : && 


nos cedamus 
Amori. 

Peculiar Betty, Fortunate as Fair ! For 

tunate in the Friendfoip of thy Prefident £ 


Fauir,- peculiarly Fair, in TatelleR ant 
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Form ! “ Laura, to this Lady, was but ™ 


a hitchen-wench ; Dido, a dowdy ; Cleo- 
patra, a gipfey 3 Helen and Hero, hildings 
and barlots ; Thifoe, a grey eye or Ja, 
but not to the purpofe.” 


Fain would I tune the Fewfbarp, Love, 
for Thee, 

And waft Thy praife to Wafoy Cer the Sea: 

Fain view the beel-taps of thofe, witching 
Shoes. 

Or kifs their little printings "mong the dews. 

Perifo presumpruous { nor prefume a figh | 

My Bet, my Life, my Ang L faint— 
di diel id 





TRANSCENDANT BETTY, 


IN the inexhauftible infinitude of thy 
beatifick perfections, fuffer thy moft 
paffionate adorer one celeftial {mile on 
thy nectareous lips. Pardon him, moft 
enchanting of thy fex, if in the tranf- 
porting paroxifms of feraphick admira- 
tion he dares one day hope for one elec- 
trick kifs on thofe cherubick corals to 
lull his foul into a fweet delirium of 
agonifing ecftafy. O, moft egregioufly 
benignant angel, to affix a value to the 
fmaileft hair of thy tranflucent head 
would be to eftimate a world of dia- 
monds ; but to delineate thy beauty 
would be to paint a heaven which we 
never faw, and talk a language that we 
never knew. 


Would that the fun to view thy eyes 
could meet ! 

His rav’nous envy would confume his 
heat, 

And wafte his carcafe to a lump of peat. 

Would that the fpheres thy tuneful 
voice could hear ! 

Such fweet confufion would their bodies 
wear 

As foon to earth would fend them, drop- 
ping down 

To dance a hornpipe round thy angel 
crown. 

Would that the Goddefs, of renown fo 
great, 

Celeftial Dian ! could behold thy gait. 

ter blufhing highnefs would to ftilts 
conform, 

And high-heel’d thoes by all her train 
be worn. 

Celeftial Berry, deign this gift receive, 

Phe richeft treafure my fond heart can 
Vive; 
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On thy fair bofom let it hence remain, 

Until in death you give it me again. 

And when a hence, beycnd the grave 

ou fly, 

To roe the ‘fields of yonder glitt’ring 

Inform ri angel, as they flock to thee, 

That once, on earth, you thought of 
love and me ; 

Then fhail each cherub, as I enter there, 

Doufe his congée and give me welcome 
cheer. 

O, maid feraphick ! feothe my aching 
heart, ~ 

"Tis death alone us turtle-doves can part. 








lt ol eT 
VERSES 
ON HEARING AN Z#OLIAN HARP AT 
MIDNIGHT. 
By Mr. C » @ young Gentleman, whe 


died of a confumption a few days after 


wr iting them. 


I. 

YE heavenly founds ! enchanting notes! 
That fwell the whifp’ring breeze ; 
Say whence your foft complaining airs, 

Your magick power to pleafe. 


IL. 


Are ye fome fairy, tiny voice, 
That, by the glow-worm’'s light, 

At lonely hours, your vigils keep, 
Unmark’d by mortal fight ? 


Il. 


Are ye fome nymph of antient time, 
Like Echo’s haplefs maid, 

In plaintive fongs that woo’d your love, 
Till chang’d into a fhade ? 


IV. 


Or, are ye Offian’s pafling ghoft 
That thus the midnight cheers, 

And to the fair Malvina tunes 
The tale of other years ? 


Vv. 


Sweet founds! that melt the foul to love, 
My fenfes captive take, 

Soft as the cygnet’s dying voice, 
That's wafted from the lake. 


VI. 
Oh! ceafe not to my lift’ning ear; 
Still tune your heav’nly lay ; 


And by your ftrains my raptur’d foul 
To Paradife convey. 
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418 | SCIENCE OF SANCTITY, Uc. 


| ;' Lites 


THE BOSTON REVIEW, 


For AUGUST, 1805. 


——2P > So 


Librum tuum legi & quam diligentissime potui annotavi, que commutanda, que eximenda, ar? 


bitrarer. Nam ego dicere verum assuevi. 
maxime laudari merentur.——Pliny. 


Neque ulli- patientius reprehenduntur, quam qué 


ew Pe 


ARTICLE 56. 

A theoretick explanation of the 
science of sanctity, according to 
TeALON, SCrifiiure, common sense, 
and the analogy of things: con- 
taining an idea of God: of his 
creations, and kingdoms : of the 
holy scriptures : of the christian 
trinity, and of the gospel system. 
By Thomas Fessenden, A. M. 
frastor of the church in Walpole, 
NV. H. Printed by Wm. Fes- 
senden, for the author. Brat- 
tleboro’, Vermont. 1804. 8vo. 
fpr. 308. 


Ir has been the -misfortune of 
theology on this side the Atlantick 
to have received little illustration 
from the learning, while it has 
suffered much embarrassment, 
and false refinement from the in- 
genuity and subtilty of its pro- 
fessors. The catalogue of Amer- 
ican divines is not crowded with 
philologers and criticks, with 
scholars versed in the sacred id- 
iom, and provided with the furni- 
ture of sacred science; but we 
discover in the villages and ham- 
Jets of New-England scholastick 
theologues, hair splitting meta- 
physicians, long-breathed contro- 
versialists, pamphleteers, and pub- 
lishers of single sermons, 


Thick as autumnal ieaves which strew the 
braoks 
In Vallombrosa. 


In American literary history it 
would perhaps be in vain to search 


for one omnis Minerve homo; and 
in the Jearning peculiar to theolo- 
gy, no divine, since the days of 
our puritan ancestors, has attain- 
ed an eminence,which has attract- 
ed the notice of Europe; but in 
the metaphysicks of theology we 
can boast of Edwards, Wither- 
spoon, Hopkins, Emmons, West, 
Dickinson, and a long e¢ cetera 
of names, of some of which the 
sound has gone forth unto the 
ends of the earth, while others are 
destined to remain the temporary 
pride and wonder of a county on- 
ly, or a village. 

To the class of system-makers 
another is now added; and we are 
here presented with “ a theoretick 
explanation of the science of sanc- 
tity, according to reason, scrip- 
ture, common sense, and the a- 
nalogy of things.” This produc- 
tion is an absolute non-descript ; 
and one half its readers, after hav- 
ing gone through the book, will 
not probably know much more 
about it, than they have now found 
out from the title. If it were 
fairly written in any living or dead 
language we should venture to 
speak more decidedly of the merit 
of its novelties, because, by the 
help of a grammar and dictionary, 
we might hope in time to reach 
its meaning. But ever since we 
took up this book, which is really 
not without the merit of ingenu- 
ity, we have been gaping after the 
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sense of passages, which it would 
puzzle CEdipus to unravel, and 
guessing at the signification of 
terms, which we might hope to 
find only in a Thesaurus oi the 
Janguages at Babe]. Here may 
the curious reader cull some oi 
the newest words which have en- 
riched Columbian dictionaries, 
many of the choicest phrases of 
cis-atlantick writers, not a few 
grammatical solecisms, anda plen- 
tiful variety of compound and de- 
compound epithets, and polysyl- 
Jabick terms of every description, 
now for the first, and, as we hope, 
Jast time set in types and impres- 
sed on paper. Of the style in 
which this book is written we pro- 
pose now to give our readers a fore- 
taste, which we think will suffic- 
iently excuse us, if in the short 
sketch we shall give of its con- 
tents, we should be found to have 
misapprehended the meaning of 
the author. 


First. As to the titles of Lord and 
King as belonging to the divine majes- 
ty, and the prerogatives of his sover- 
eignty or imperial estate. 

Lord and God are of near affinity, 
and are often joined in scripture. In a 
civil law sense, a Lord is a superior pro- 
prictor of things and persons. Math. 
xx. 8. Gen. xxxi. 35. As possessor, God 
is Lord of heaven and earth and all 
things in them. Governing powers of 
the natural and legal kind are Lords 
who have a kind of propriety in those 
to whom they stand in this relation. 
I. Pet. iii. 6. 

But an authoritative Lord is ene that 
beareth rule, and is so far unsubject. ‘To 
the civil sovereignty, whether lodged 
in One or more persons, the law attri- 
butes a public Jordship, consisting in the 
great and supreme rights of govern- 
ment. The subjects of a legal lord are 
his lieges, and between him and them 
there subsists a mutual obligation even 


where no formal contract istmade. In 
nobility learning, which treats of titles 
of honour,the greater dominant estates 
are lords. Jud. xvi. 8. God as Lord is 
of dominant condition over the universe, 
“as a supreme authoritative power, pante 
craior, all imperial, and a liege lord to his 
liege subjects. 

Gop is KING. 

This is of great note in the bible, 
though it is disregarded by many di- 
vines, and not accounted of in most 
systems, but considered as a metaphor 
when it comes in their way. But, He 
is no otherwise God, than he is King. L 
Tim. i. 17.———p. 22. 

The kingship of God imports a reign- 
ing condition or estate ; to this agree 
the titles of the most High, the supreme 
Potentate, Power, &c. Goodness, great- 
ness, glory, belong to him as a person of 
regal dignity. The reigning estate, is 
the sublimity of the godhead, the summity 
of the divine supremacy, the digaity of 
the peerless supereminency, and transcendency 
of God. p. 23. 

The imperial Father is the head of a 
vital empire, and must possess that life 
which is constituitive of his person, and 
that life which 1s communicative, which is 
the essence of the Holy Spirit, who was 
the Father’s agent in creation, and in 
the Son’s generation, andin the com- 
munication of vital sanctity to the 
whole empire. And the imperial Son 
is mediate Head of a vital empire : and 
there is in his essence the vitality which 
is constituitive of his person, and the vi- 
tality which is communicative. 'There- 
fore the one divine essence must be con- 
sidered as it is the constituitive personal es~ 
sence of the Father as the primitive, and 
the constituitive personal essence of the Son, 
as the derivative, confronted to the divine 
essence the communicative, which is the cone 
stituitive essence of the Holy Ghost. That 
vitality which the Father's essence is, 
as the primitive, must be confronted to 
the Son’s as the derivative, and as it is 
the constituitive, it is confronted to the 
communicative, which is the Holy Ghost’s. 
And in like manner the vitality of the 
Son as the derivative, must be confront- 
ed to the vitality the primitive; and 
as it is merely the constituitive of his per- 
son, it must be confronted to the commu. 
nicative.—p. 212, 213, 
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The preface, which is rather 
better written than the rest of the 
book, is occupied in stating the 
author’s belief,that much improve- 
ment may be made in the science 
of theology, and that much of the 
present corruption of christian 
doctrine has originated in the Pla- 
tonism of the early fathers, whose 
piety he professes to venerate, but 
whose infallibility he resolutely 
denies. He offers an apology for 
the compound words which he has 
fabricated, “* because no others,” 
he says, “ would express his idea ;” 
declaring with St. Augustin, ma/- 
lem refrehendent grammatici, guam 
non intelligant fiofiuli. But, with 
St. Augustin’s leave, this is a most 
absurd sentiment ; for never was 
a writing the more intelligible be- 
cause it viclated syntax, purity, or 
precision. 

The first chapter of this anom- 
alous production is entiiled, “ an 
idea of God.” His definition is, 
God is definitively the Divine 
Majesty, actually reigning, and 
exercising imperial sway over the 
universe of creatures.” Much in 
the same style 1s the whole of this 
chapter ; where oki maxims are 
wrapped up in- curious phrascol- 
ogy, common not ions presented 
in odd attitudes, and for new pur- 
poses, and distinctions and defin- 

tions, some of which are valuable 
jn themse]ves, and others impoy- 
tant only to the author, multuplied 
without mercy and without end. 
His remarks on the meaning of 
the word nature, particularly as ap- 
plied to God, we shall now quote ; 
because much use is madeof them 
in other parts of the book. 


By a nature and life the same thing 
is to be understood, and it is the specif- 
ick. property of a thing, the vital sub- 
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stance of a being, which constitutes and 
denominates it, and distinguisheth one 
being from all others of another kind, 
It is not therefore a being, person, or as 
gent of itself, nor hath it any existence 
but in relation to the subject to which 
it belongs. ‘lo ascribe personal acts tg 
a nature, or to speak of worshipping the 
divine nature, however common, is a real 
impropriety, and manifest absurdity. 
Saints, as saints, are one with God 
and Christ, by a participation of the di- 
vine nature. John xvii. 21,22, It is an 
essential oneness, if nature and essence 
are the same; but if essence signifies 
something different from nature, as it is 
no scripture word, Thomas Aquinas, or 
any one else may have it. One pers 
son or being may have more than one 
nature, but one personal agent, or being, 
cannot have more than one intellect 
without destroying his individuality. In 
men there are two natures, an animal na- 
ture of flesh and blood, common to them 
and beasts, and a rational :oul with its 
vital substance, wherein humanity prop- 
erly consists ; and in regenerate chris- 
tians the divine nature is added to these 
and yet there is but one individual per- 
sonality, as there is but one intellect. 
By a nature as applied to God is not in- 
tended his metaphyfical entity as the 
first being, nor his mere intellectuality, 
These coustitute no specifick difference, 
but only what is gradve/, between him 
and other beings or intellectualists. Be- 
ing or existence in any degree is no more 
the divine nature, than Behemoth par- 
takes of the divine nature because he i3 
great. Creatures may exist, be invisi- 
ible, incorruptible, intelligent, and im- 
mortal in @ degree and not partake of 
the divine nature. pp. 16, 18, 











You see, gentle reader, what 
the divine nature Is not; we do 
not promise you, that you shall 
understand what it is. The 
divine nature is that whereby God 
is God. It is his life and consti- 
tution ; it is vital, true sanctity, 
holiness, spirit, light, love, and éter- 
nal life. Unbounded sanctity is 
the vital substance in which the 
infinite intellect of God exists.” 
P.18, This indistinct notion 
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fiowever of esSence or nature is 
the key to his language on the 
subject of the Trinity, a subject 
which occupies more than half of 
the work. 

In the second chapter, which 
treats “of the original creation 
and kingdom of God,” we have 
an incomparable mixture of truth 
and falsehood, good sense and ab- 
surdity, credulity and scepticism, 
rational theology and the most 
vague and ridiculous gonjectures. 
He combats the chimeras of oth- 
ers, however, with such fearless 
honesty, that he may sometimes 
be pardoned for suggesting his 
own. By the original creation 
and kingdom of God, he intends 
a society of holy “rationals,” or 
intelligent spirits, existing with 
God before the formation of our 
world. These subjects of God’s 
original kingdom were angels, 
and pre-existent human spirits, 
created holy, under a law which 
required “unsinning” obedience. 
They inhabited the place called 
heaven, about the locality of which 
he offers a conjecture. He sup- 
poses the peculiar brightness of 
the milky way is occasioned by 
the vicinity of this celestial world. 
Notwithstanding the holiness and 
happiness of this society, yet as 
they were left to the freedom of 
their own wills, a number of the 
angelick rank with Satan at their 
head, and the whole order of hu- 
man spirits, revolted from thei? 
lawful sovereign. Having thus 
fost the original righteousness in 
which they were all created, they 
are incapacitated for heaven ; and 
while the rebel angels are hope- 
tessly confined in chains of dark- 
hess, the human spirits are suc- 
cessively sent into this world, 


q 


ALT 


where, by being united to flesh 
and blood, they suffer all the in- 
conveniences of our present state, 
not for the sin of Adam in para- 
dise, but for their own sins in a 
pre-existent state. All that in 
his opinion we suffer by Adam is 
the loss of animal Hfe. To this, 
indeed, he confesses we should 
have been naturally exposed, but 
on account of the transgression 
of our progenitor it was rendered 
positive and penal. We expect- 
ed some new and ingenious rea- 
soning in favour of the exploded 
doctrine of pre-existence ; but 
we can find only the following ar- 
gument,....No man can be restor- 
ed to what he has not lost. We 
are restored to something by 
Christ ; but we lost nothing by 
Adam ; therefore we must have 
possessed In some former state 
that to which we are restored, viz. 
a portion of the divine nature, i.e. 
vital sanctity, i.e. original right- 
eousness. Q. E. D.....Truly this is 
a proof of which “ Trismegistus, 
Pythagoras, Plato, the Egyptian 
Gymnosophists, and Indian Bra- 
mins,” could never have dreamt. 
From this: visionary region, how- 
ever, he frequently descends in- 
to the old and beaten paths of 
rational theology and common 
sense. He reasons ingeniously 
in favour of the opinion, that the 
Mosaick account of the Hexaem- 
eron, does not require us to sup- 
pose a creation out of nothing ; 
he exposes the absurdity of the 
dogmas of imputed righteousness 
and imputed guilt; and throws 
occasional gleams of light on the 
obscurities of the earliest dispen- 
sations. But the reader will look 
in vain for any long continued se- 
ries of sensible remarks, and !e- 
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gitimate conclusions. The au- 
thor’s evil genius is perpetually 
recovering the ascendancy, and 
then he begins to talk confidently 
about the Devil, his kingdom, of- 
fices, ministers, subjects, territory, 
titles, and shape. He espies the 
sinuous track of the old serpent 
in the absurdities and horrid 
crimes of savage superstition, and 
in all the humiliating extravagan- 


ces, which deform every period of 


the history of man. King James 
wrote a Demonology, to which 
these pages on the “ Devil’s world- 
iy kingdom” might be subjoined, 
as a statistical account of the em- 
pire. 

The next chapter is entitled “a 
delineation of the character of 
the Scriptures, as holy, popular, 
unphilosophical,antimetaphysical, 
and theopolitical.” Notwithstand- 
ing these hard words, this is quite 
a sensible chapter ; and whoever 
can overlook harsh epithets, quaint 
phrases, and terms needlessly in- 
vented, will say, when he reaches 
the end, macte, Senezx,....0 st sic 
omnia ! Neither from this, nor 
from any other portion of the 
work, have we been able to ascer- 
tain the opinion of the writer on 
the subject of inspiration. 

The seven following chapters em- 
brace what is undoubtedly the fay- 
ourite object of the present publi- 
cation, a statement of the author’s 
notions on the character of Christ, 
and on the christian trinity. We 
would gladly present our readers 
with an analysis of every chapter 
in its order ; but (to borrow a 
word from poetry) so fitful is the 
progress of his reasoning, so in- 
tricate are his movements, so ab- 
rupt are some of his digressions, 
and so impalpable are many of 


his notions, that we are not ale 
ways confident of having under- 
stood him ourselves; and even 
when we have caught his slippery 
meaning, we despair of holding 
it long enough to hand it to our 
readers. We have therefore chos 
sen to give you at once those few 
outlines of his scheme, which we 
think we have discerned through 
the vexatious obscurity of a style, 
which is unquestionably sw gen- 
eris ; a style which never had a 
prototype, and we trust will never 
have a copy. 

We can easily tell you what he 
is not; for never was a divine less 
solicitous of disguising his senti- 
ments, to conciliate orthodox or 
heretick. He is not an Athana- 
sian ; for scarcely is there a con- 
temptuous epithet, which he does 
not bestow on those who hold 
what he calls the traditionary dog- 
ma of three persons in one God. 
He is not an Arian; for, while 
the subordinate divinity of the 
Son and Holy Ghost forms an ar- 
ticle of his creed, we cannot find 
that he believes Christ to have 
existed before his “ Bethlehem- 
etical generation,’ though he 
maintains the pre-existence of all 
other human souls. And he is 
not a Socinian ; for, besides his 
peculiar notign of the person of 
Christ, which we shall presently 
attempt to state, he vindicates 
without difficulty the personality 
of the Holy Spirit. His scheme 
coincides, however, in many points 
with that of the early Polish So- 
cinians, in others with the last con- 
clusions of the excellent but ir- 
resolute Watts, and in others with 
the gross conceptions of an An- 
thropomorphite. 

The unity of the Supreme God, 
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as one individual person, and the 
only underived being in the uni- 
verse, is the primary tenet of his 
faith. The Father alone is es- 
sentially and absolutely God, and 
to him is all religious homage ul- 
timately due. Though the Son 
and Spirit are also Gods, yet their 
divinity, as well as their existence, 
proceeds from the Father. As 
each possesses distinct personal- 
ity, it is impossible they should 
constitute one individual being. 
They are therefore one, only as 
they exercise, each in his proper 
office, a consentient dominion over 
the new creation. This Trinity 
he considers as peculiar to chris- 
tianity ; an administration of the 
divine government, with which 
the church only is concerned. 
The Son of God is Jesus of Naz- 
areth, who had no existence in 
any state or capacity before his 
conception in the womb of the vir- 
gin. He supposes this to have 
been a real and proper generation ; 
and if we may be pardoned for 
copying his language, which some- 
times treads on the brink of blas- 
phemy, “the divine nature pos- 
sesses a power and principle of 
fecundity,” so that, in plain terms, 
Jesus was born a proper and nat- 
ural son of God, an infant prince, 
and heir of deity. The incarna- 
tion and humiliation of Christ do 
not,in his opinion,refer to his birth 
of the virgin ; for as he did not 
exist before his birth, which was 
the beginning of his “ personal 
subsistence,” there could be no 
condescension in his being born ; 
thus the generation, conception, 
and nativity of Jesus, were no 
more the acts of Jesus, than they 
are the acts of any other infant, 
which is ushered into life. 
Vol. Il. No.8. Gegg 


We confess that we have not 
been able to comprehend this au- 
thor’s notion of the character of 
Jesus during his minority, and be- 
fore his entrance on his publick 
mission. If we recur to his for- 
mer remarks on the word nature, 
we may perhaps understand him 
when he says, that in Jesus were 
united from his birth the divine 
and human natures, without the 
animal nature of flesh and blood, 
which man shares in common 
with the brutes. Still however 
he grew up with a body, which 
possessed the form of God, was 
admitted to heaven, and resided 
for a time at the court of his Fa- 
ther. This our author calls his 
“ ascentional remove ;” and thus 
supposes with Socinus, that Je- 
sus was personllay in heaven be- 
fore the commencement of his 
publick ministry. It was at the 
beginning of the gospel epoch, 
when John began to preach, that 
the word, or Jesus, was with God, 
and was God. 


He was not that God with whom he 
was, but the only begotten of that God, 
now arrived to perfection by the pro- 
gress of nattre he was born subject 
unto. God here is without an article 
in the Greek, to distinguish him from 
the Father, and to denote that He was 
not in state God ; that is, in a reigning 
condition, vested with any power of 
actual government. This is the God 
afterwards manifest in flesh——#. 141. 


When the fulness of time was 
come, Jesus consents to leave the 
presence of his Father, where he 
enjoyed all the honours, which he 
possessed by native, hereditary 
right, empties himself of the form 
of God, and assumes a body of 
flesh and blood, which was pre- 
pared for him, that he might be 
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made in all things like unto his 
brethren, whom he came to save. 


The scripture idea of the incarnation 
18 precisely no more than the sarfosis 
becoming flesh of Jesus Christ, at that 
beginning which succeeded the termin- 
ation of ‘his generative capacity, and 
was the commencement of his missive 
economy. ‘Ghe sarkosis means no more 
than that at the descent of Jesus from 
heaven, and coming into our world, 
after emptying himself of the form of 
God, he assumed an animal body fitted 
for him, for a little while called flesh, 
flesh and blood. And thus coming in 
flesh he was anointed, made God’s Més- 
siah by the descent of the Holy Ghost 
at his baptism by John. 

In every state after the person of Je- 
sus was constituted by his Bethlehem- 
etical generation and na tivity, he re- 
mains the same essentially human di- 
vine, of two natures in one person. ‘he 
several states he passes through do not 
alter his person, but so-change his con- 
dition, that things rightly predicated 
of him j in one state, are not compat ti- 
ble to him in another state. The be- 
coming incarnate was only for a little 
while, a temporary thing : the days of 
his flesh were only during his ministry 
on earth, and are now over, but his es- 
sential divinity and humanity are the 


came yesterday, to day, and caigind 


In Isaiah ix. 6. and Philip. 1.5. 11. 
have three states of Jesus Christ men- 
tioned at once; and in ICar. xv. 28, 
&c.a fourth. p. 144. 

While he was in flesh he had three 
Natures in one person, the Auman ina 
true body, the divine in sanctity, and the 
animal in flesh and blood ; in neither 
nature had he any dathiet subsistence 
or separate agency, but was one only 
intellizent agent. Thus the persons of 


the regenerate are now constituted. 


Jesus Christ at his death put off the an- 
imal nature, the flesh and blood he had 
assumed for a little while, and his body 
by a change of qual litres became spirit- 
ual and glorious at his resurrection, as 
the bodies of the saints will be phiaewéa 
like unto his. He wastherefore exact- 
ly a middle person between God and 
men, according to the present estate of 
the sons of mien, that God might mani- 


fest them. A middle person Betwee= 
God the Father and men, and not be- 
tween the Trinity and men; for it is as 
such a middle person, human divine, 
that he is the second person in the trm~ 
ity. It is noticeable that as mediator he 
is called the man Christ Fesus, and he is 
to be honoured as the Father is and 
hath all judgment committed to him 
because be is, or was the Sona of man: He 
is the san ordained to judge the world. 
Now in his transactions with God, he ts 
called God, or the Son of God : but 
when he acts in God’s behalf with men, 
he is called man, or the Son of man. So 
that in his treating with God he assumes 
a name expressive OF -his divinity : Bat 
in his treating with men, he assumes the 
more ndiior name of man, or the Son 
of man. ‘The ground hereof was not 
his birth of a woman a virgin, as we 
have before shown, for man had no cone 
currence therein, but his becoming the 
second Adam, when he came from heav- 
enin his incarnate state: ‘That ground 
hath now ceased since his exaltation, 
and if he isnow called man or the Son 
of man, itis not for what se is, but bath 
been, and is now more properly like to the 
Son of man. Rev. 1. 14. p. 272. 
Jesus is anointed Christ at his 

baptism, dies, and rises again ; 
and leaving the body of flesh and 
blood, asccnds to his former he- 
reditary rank, retaining however 
in one person the divine nature, 

which he possesses as properly Wee 
eotten by God, united with the hu- 
man, which he necessarily receives 
from Mary. By referring the in- 
carnation to the period of Christ’s 
entrance on his ministry, the au- 
thor conceives that he avoids many 
difficulties ; and it must be con-’ 
fessed, that he has thrown light, 
whether celusive or true we do 
not determine, on many perplex 
ing texts. If the reader com- 
plains of obscurity or absurdity in 
this account of our author’s sen- 
timents, we cannot help it. He 
speaks for himself in the follow- 
ing passages. 
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It appears there are two grounds or 
reasons of the filiation of Jesus Christ 
to God. 

The first is, as Jesus, whereby he is 
the Son of God by aature the only be- 
gotten of the Father. The second is, 
as Christ, whereby he is divine by state. 
The divinity of the nature of Jesus can 
only be proved by his generation, and 
the communication of the divine life 
to him therein. But the divinity of the 
state of Christ is to be proved by his 
official dignity. Thus Christ proves 
his divinity of state from his being sanc- 
tified, and sent into the world. John x. 36. 
Mr. Emlyn and others who deny the 
divine nature of the Son, say he was 
only an official God, as magistrates are. 
It is allowed divinity of nature is not 
asserted here in John x. 36. however it 
may be supposed. As Christ he is God 
by oflice, but as Jesus he is God by na- 
ture, and it is impossible he should be 
otherwise as a Son of a divine Father. 
‘Even in the forecited John v. 30, and 
38, his divinity of nature is also inti- 
mated,“ I and my father are one,’ and 
“the Father is in me and I in him.” 
Sanctity is divinity of nature, or life : 
and is only the vital substance, of the 
intelligent agent made partaker of it : 
the communication of it to Angels or 
the regenerate neither makes them ail 
powerful nor all knowing. A nature 
is no intellect or intellectualist, but the 
substance of one, and therefore knows 
nothing of itself. Is it a valid proof 
that a man hath not the human nature 
because he knows pot so much as New- 
ton, or cannot reason like a Locke, or 
write a poem like Milton, or move a 
weight equal to Sampson or Archi- 
medes ? Just as well Jesus may be de- 
nied to be divine by nature when in 
the manger, because he was not that 
mighty God and great God our Saviour 
he came to be when the government 
was upon his shoulder. Let them prove 
that the only Begotten of the divine 
Father can be by nature of a different 
species from the Genitor, and it will be 
to some purpose. It makes nothing 
when the Son begins his personal exist- 
ence ; his life from the time of its be- 
ing given, must be divine and eternal 
because the Father’s is so——p. 157. 


Another inferential obserwation may 
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pertinently be made, viz. That divinity 
of nature alone is no ground of religious 
worship, but divinity of state grounded 
on and added to divinity of nature is. 
It is only in his official character Christ 
is worshipped. Every man possesses 
the human nature equally with a king, 
and yet that nature is no object of civil 
worship, but only the person of him 
who is in state king. While Jesus was 
God’s holy child and heir, he was truly 
divine by nature, but direct acts of di- 
vine worship were not then paid to him. 

The worship of the wise men was civil 
according to the eastern mode; it was 
paid to the born king of the Jews, but 
it does not appear that they viewed him 
as divine. The worship ordered to be 
given him is because of his being the 
son of man, and haviog all judgment 
committed to him——~#. 159. 

Should any object that we are to 
worship God only, and therefore tf the 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, were not 
in conjunction one God, it would be 
idolatry to worship the Son. The an- 
swer is easy, the worship paid the Son 
is not supreme though it is divine, but is 
such as the divine Father orders to be 
paid to the divine Son, to His own glory. 
Phil. ii. 2. The intelligent christian 
who knows the only true God, and Him 
whom he hath sent, worships each ac- 
cording to their personal idea and state, 
and for their personal works, and doth 
not confound the sender, and the sent, 
and the whole of the worship of Jesus 
Christ redounds to the glory of the 
Father, the fountain of all divinity of 
nature and state. 


It is Jesus Christ as exalted, that is 
the mediatorial creator of all things, as 
shall be shewn in its place, which de- 
termines the nature and time of his cre- 
ation. That it is spiritual and heaven- 
ly, not natural, earthly, or material, and 
that it did not take place till at or after 
his resurrection, the begigping of his 
exaltation. % 

Jesus Christ in his exaltation is the 
second person in the christian trinity, 
which is the triune administration of 
the kingdom of God. 

An eternal Son, and an eternal Trin- 
ity, are mere scholasticisms, human in- 
ventions, and groundless traditions. 

There was no Trinity before the re- 
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surrection of Christ, and there will be 
none after he hath delivered up the 
kingdom of the Father, and God shail 
be ali in all. Mow the government is 
that of the Father, of whom are all 
things, and of the Son, by whom are all 
things, and of the same Spirit, through 
whom are all things. 


We would now state the au- 
thor’s notion of the Holy Spirit ; 
but lest we should misrepresent 
it, we prefer quoting the following 
definition, which, though enlarged 
ed upon in several chapters, is 


scarcely rendered more intelligi- 
ble. : 


The third Person in the christian 
Trinity is the Holy Ghost. 

Me hath been proved to be a person- 
al agent, and not a mere virtue or ener- 
gy: divine and not a creature : an 
eternal undivided essentiality of the one 
God, and not caused by any productive 
procession, Or spiration. Officially the 
inspiration agent in the kingdom of 
God, and a peculiar kind of person, sus- 
taining no politick relation to God, 
Christ, Angels, the Church, or individ- 
wal Saints. His divinity of xature ap- 
pears from his sanctity, for sanctity 
is divinity : and his divinity of state is 
evident from his junction with the 
Father and the Son in the divine sover- 
eignty. The essence and power of the 
Holy Ghost, like that of the Son’s is 
not another divided from the Father’s, 
but dis communicated, manifested, and 
exercised in a certain way and manner 
peculiar to the Holy Spirit, to the Fa- 
ther’s glory, the source and fountain of 
all divinity of state and nature. The 
honour therefore due to each, must be 
divine according to their personal char- 
acters,and works: and the reason of 
this worship cannot be the same in each 
person, but differs as “ of whom are all 
things, by whom are ail things, through 
whom are all things,” differ. The in- 
telligent worshipper will not confound 
these distinctions, misplace them, nor 
unite them as mere denominations in 


one Agent, Being, or God———p. 202. 


Lhe subjects of the remaining 
chapters are, Regeneration,.../ tes- 
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tamentecovenant and law,...Chris- 
tianity a new creation of God by 
Christ,...Justification and Salvation, 
In these chapters there is nothing 
remarkably just, nor remarkably 
odd. The opinions of the author 
are uniformly anticalvinistick, and 
he seems unwilling that any one 
should write metaphysically on 
subjects of theology, but himself. 
He asserts positively the freedom 
of the will, and denies positively 
the doctrines of imputed right- 
eousness, personal election, and 
necessary perseverance. Part of 
one chapter is devoted to the sub- 
ject of universal restitution... 
“ The mediatorial kingdom of 
Christ will not cease, till it has 
drawn into its vortex all rationals 
of God’s creation ; as they all is- 
sued from the Father of spirits, 
and the fountain of sanctity, so 
they will all be brought home in 
him. The present reign of 
Christ is for the subduing of eve- 
ry opposing power,Jews,Romans, 
Turks, Kings, and Infidels, s¢7, 
death, and the devil.” p 

The concluding chapter on Justi- 
fication contains many valuable 
remarks,and some continuous rea- 
soning ; as to the efficacy how- 
ever of Christ’s death little is said, 
and this little is so unsatisfactory, 
that we have been entirely unable 
to penetrate the sentiments of the 
writer. 

The peroration, as it may be 
called, we here subjoin, because 
it contains more of truth, nature, 
intelligible sentiment, and intelli- 
gible language, than any other 
paragraph in the book. 


The theoretick explanation of the 
Science of Sanctity is now finished. One 
practical observation may be subjoined 
that the gospel contains a perfect rule 
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of life and righteousness: grants no lib- 
erty to sin, and affords or offers to all 
sufficient assistance to enable them to 
comply with the terms therein proposed. 

Among all the rejecters of the gospel 
doctrines, few have condemned its mo- 
rality : but most have spoken highly of 
it, as containing the best directory or 
rule of life, for the regulation of temper, 
conversation, and conduct, towards God, 
man, and ourselves, that is any where 
to be found, in whatever station and re- 
lation of life we may be placed. 

The royal law of God as written up- 
on the hearts of men, published by 
Moses and explained by the Prophets, 
containing the love of God and of our 
neighbours ; and the doing to others 
as we would that they should do unto 
us, contains a most excellent system of 
piety, righteousness, sobriety, and char- 
ity. As Christ saith he came to fulfl 
the law, so one sense in which he doth 
this is by extending and enlarging it. In 
his sermon on the mount, and in his 
other discourses, he adds some things to 
the law. Christianity contains new 
causes, degrees, measures, objects, and 
motives of duty to angels and men. In 
the gospel we have the clearest notices 
of righteousness and true holiness, the 
greatest and most precious promises to 
make us partakers of the divine nature, 
and to animate us to cleanse ourselves 
from all filthinefs of flesh and spirit, and 
to perfect holiness in the fear of God. 
The grace of God which hath appeared 
to all men bringing falvation, teaches 
that denying, &c. 

One thing more might be added, viz. 
that with the gospel proposal of salva- 
tion sufficient grace and assistance 
are offered to men to enable them to 
comply with the terms of it. The 
christian religion is adapted to the pre- 
sent state of man in the world, and con- 
siders him as what he is, and not what 
some have supposed himto be. It doth 
not require him to act from principles 
which he is net possessed of, in order to 
ebtain what he wants. Men could not 
receive the grace of God in vain, if it 
Was not given: nor reject the counfel 
of God against themselves by a non- 
compliance with the means of salvation, 
if there was no counsel of God that 
they should use them, and that with 
such use as they can make, they will by 


his grace prove effectual to the desired 
end. The helps the gospel affords or 
offers are various, consisting in God’s 
preventing grace, in the drawings of the 
Father, in the free supernal influence of 
the spirit, in the power of prayer, in 
the unction of the holy one Christ Je- 
sus, who is a magazine of grace, and of 
his fulness we may receive a supply of 
all our needs, in the prevalency of his 
intercession, in his divine example, in 
the gospel ministry, in the holy sacra- 
ments, in the communion of saints, and 
in the ministry of angels: all which 
serve to begin or carry on a good work 
in men, and by which God works in 
men, to will and to do of his good plea- 
sure. Men cannot be neglecters of a 
salvation not offered them so as they 
might receive it. 

Since the whole design of the religion 
of God is to restore men to holiness and 
happiness, it hath been our aim in this 
theory to promote thisend. The better 
the theoretick part is understood by 
men, the more likely it will be to have 
a practical influence on their hearts and 
lives. Consistency is what the human 
mind delights in: the divine plan is 
perfect self consistency, and the clearer 
our view of it is,the more readily shall 
we acquiesce in it. Whether we have 
contributed any thing towards giving 
such a view of the ways of God to man, 
the reader is left to judge for himself, 
If any, by what hath been written, be 
engaged to acquire a habit of thinking 
upon subjects not much attended to, 
and the holy scriptures recover their 
due esteem and place, from which they 
have long been excluded by tradition 
and the undeserved veneration enter- 
tained for the supposed authority of fal- 
lible men: and the searches of the 
sincere be directed, their faith increased, 
and their lives bettered, the author will 
not think his labour lost :—For an 
good effected by this well meant, little 
encouraged, and much opposed publi- 
cation, may the one God of grace, 
through the one Lord Jesus Christ, by 
the same Holy Spirit have all the praise. 

| p- 366. 


Never did we read a work, of 
which we found it so difficult to 
give an account, as of this “ the- 
oretick explanation of the science 
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of sanctity.” Twenty times have 
We sitten down to this review, and 
twenty times have we risen agall, 
repulsed by the absolute barbarity 
of the style, and shocked by the 
absurdity of some of the senti- 
ments. Still the occasional good 
sense and ingenuity, the uniform 
independence of mind, and hon- 
esty of intention, which discover 
themselves, together with the the- 
ological learnine of the author, 
which, however indigested, is, we 
are confident, rare in New-Eng- 
land, seemed to solicit attention 
and respect, though they could 
not command unmingled appro- 
bation. We have pointed out no 
particular defects of style or of 
reasoning 3 tor to write them all 
would require not only a pen of 
brass, but adamantine patience, 
the x@Axv srg of Homer. Scat- 
tered throughout the work are 
several critical remarks, some of 
which are plausible. Texts of 
scripture are frequently placed in 
anew light, and many obstinate 
passages are elther warped or 
straightened, tul they are accom- 
modated to the author’s system. 
Upon the whole, though we have 
been often vexed and wearied in 
the perusal, we take our leave of 
Mr. Fessenden’s book in perfect 
good humour. Much of what 
we have understood we have ap- 
proved, and are therefore willing 
to believe, that what we have not 
understood is equally excellent. 
We have only to regret, that be- 
fore this work was committed to 
the press, it had not been subject- 
ed to the rigorous criticism of 
some sensible friend, sufficientiy 


‘’ndoctrinated in the author’s sys- 


iem, who might have suggested 
many hints for its better arrange- 
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ment, many alterations for its 

greater perspiculty ; who might 

have purged it of “ colloquial bar- 
barisms, licentious idioms, and ir- 
regular combinations,” and out 
of the present indescribable med- 
ley of notions have presented the 
leading features of a system, 
which, while it would have attrac- 
ted all by its novelty, would have 
been peculiarly interesting to the 
theologian, as the unassisted re- 
sult of a retired clergyman’s spec- 
ulations. Then it might have 
been read through with an avidity, 
which, in its present form, the 
first page will destroy, and re- 
ceived with a degree of commend- 
ation, which we are confident few 
will now haye the patience to 
qualify themselves to give, 

snd 
ART. 57. 

An Oration, frronounced July 4, 
1805, at the request of the in- 
habitants of the town of Boston, 
in commemoration of American 
independence. By Warren Duis 
ton. Boston. Newell. 


Tuovcn there is no country 
so fruitful in orations as our own, 
yet are our orators widely dis- 
tant from perfection in this spe- 
cies of composition. Unnatural 
thoughts, extravagant metaphors, 
and violent exclamations, convey- 
ed in a style inflated and incor- 
rect, are the rhetorical flowers, 
with which these patriotick effu- 
sions are commonly decorated. 

Mr. Dutton has carefully avoid- 
ed these faults, and produced a 
composition of considerable merit. 
The sentiments are manly and 
just, and the style terse and cor- 
rect. But though a performance 
of excellent sense, it bears little 
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resemblance to an oration, as the 
andience are in no instance di- 
rectly addrest. The occasional 
interspersion of ¢ Fellow citizens,’ 
like the * Cives & Judices’ of 
Cicero, the ‘ Avdgcc Adnan’ of De- 
mosthenes, or the ‘ Mr. Speaker’ 
of modern senators, would have 
removed this defect, and given it 
a less equivocal title to what it 
claims to be. In its present form 
it must be considered as a sensi- 
ble treatise, containing important 
political truths, to which all men 
of sense will readily assent. It 
possesses also a negative merit of 
no small magnitude, as it is en- 
urely free from those silly invec- 
tives against monarchies, and 
those no less silly panegyricks on 
republicks, in which the unfledged 
productions of our oratorical 
striplings abound. We fought 
for the rights of Englishmen un- 
der a limited monarchy, from the 
enjoyment of which an infatuated 
ministry attempted to exclude us. 
We never fought for a republick, 
into which we were forced by the 
injudicious obstinacy of our oppo- 
nents. Thus our form of goy- 
ernment was the result of neces- 
sity, and not the offspring of 
choice. 
For modes of government let fools contest, 
That, which is best administered, is best. 
POPE. 
We shall transcribe the con- 
clusion of the production, that the 
reader may form an opinion of 
the author’s style and manner. 


Such representations are not made in 
the spirit of despondency, which says 
that nothing can be done ; nor in that 
of over-cautious prudence, which says 
that nothing ought to be done ; but in 
the persuasion, that the evils, which 
threaten the existence of our excellent 
institutions, are altogether of the popu- 


lar kind, that they ought to be under4 
stood, and can be resisted. Those who 
will still borrow confidence from their 
hopes, and believe nothing which re- 
quires exertion, must continue in their 
slumbers, till exertions are useless. They 
will perceive the mischief when it has 
happened, and excuse their indolence, 
by expressions of idle amazement. ‘lhe 
timid and the wary, who fear to act, lest 
they should be acted upon, who hope 
to obtain favour for their neutrality 
will find that the evils of anarchy will 
fall indiscriminately, like the tornado 
which tears the oak of an hundred years 
from its foundations, and despoils the 
humblest flower of a day. 

The present time demands all the 


talents the virtues and influence of 


men, who are engaged from principle 
and interest to support our truly Re- 
publican system of State Government. 
Popular errours should be exposed and 
misrepresentations corrected, with the 
same perseverance with which they are 
made, till truth becomes powerful, «by 
being widely diffused. 

Thofe, who administer our govern- 
ment have nothing to fear from the 
truth for it is their friend; and as to 
the charge of non-conformity, the only 
one which has been brought against 
them, we consider it their highest praise, 
and are still impelled by all our hopes, 
and by all our fears, to confer honour 
where honour is due. 

It is confidently trusted, that there 
is a redeeming spirit yet to arise from 
the sober sense and sound principles of 
New-England. ‘The tyranny of democ- 
racy, though it wears a thousand dis- 
guises, will be laid bare to the eye be- 
fore it is too late to resist ; and call in- 
to action all the energies, which resisted 
it in another shape is the memorable 
year of seventy-five. Then it was seen 
i the gigantick form of undisguiscd 
power ; now it approaches with smiles, 
in the light drapery of fancy, suiting its 
forms and hues, to the endless varic- 
ties of human passions. 

As an’ important member of the U- 
nion, we ought*never to forget, that we 
must preserve the best system of Gov- 
ernment in the world, or submit to one 
of the worst. Those, who feel an in- 
terest in its preservation, united in sen- 
timent, and acting in concert, shoud 
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cling even to the last falling pillar of 
the Constitution. But we trust that 
extremes may yet be prevented. ‘Time 
will be our friend ; it will heal the 

reaches already made, and embody 
with facts, which all can feel and under- 
stand, the principles of a government, 
necessarily metaphysical. Enough of 
the work of WASHINGTON and 
ADAMS will remain to direct us in 
repairing the shattered structure, and 
enable us to leave it to those who may 
come after, established in beauty and 
order. 


ART. 58. 

A Discourse, delivered at the ordi- 
nation of the Rev. Josefth 8. Buck- 
minster, to the fiastoral charge 
of the church in Brattle-Street, 
Boston. By Joseph Buckmin- 
ster, D.D. frastor of the N.church, 
Portsmouth. Boston. Young 
& Minns, 1805. ff. 37. Text, 
Titus wt. 15. Let NO MAN 
DESPISE THEE. 


In this discourse, the review 
of which has been accidentally 
delayed, the author enforces the 
exhortation of the apostle in the 
text by the following considera- 
tions: 1. That the christian min- 
istry is of divine appointment. 


It is an important branch of the glo- 
tious plan of grace, concerted in the 
councils of heaven, for counteracting 
the designs of Satan, and recovering 


‘sinners from the degradations of the 


apostacy to glory, honour, and immor- 
tality. 

2. That the office possesses great 
dignity, and is important in its 
design, christian ministers being 
styled by 


The Holy Ghost pastors and teach- 
ers—bishops, presbyters, and over-seers 
-rulers over God’s household, &c. 


3. That it is the principal instru- 
ment in the conversion of men. 
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I dare not say that men have not 
been brought to that knowledge of 
God, and of Jesus Christ, which is life 
eternal, where a gospel ministry was 
either neglected or not enjoyed ; but, 
it is presumed, the instances are ve 
rare, in which persons have obtained a 
rational and comfortable persuasion of 
their title to heaven and happihess, and 
have supported that persuasion by a 
life of uniform piety and righteousness, 
who have not found themselves great- 
ly indebted to this. gracious institu- 
tion.———. 12. 





“ But dignity of station,” the 
author justly observes, “ does not 
make the man; nor will eleva- 
tion of office, weight of responsi- 
bility, nor sacrecness of character 
secure from contempt, where cor- 
responding qualifications, and a 
congenial spirit and deportment 
are wanting.” He proceeds there- 
fore to point out several qualifi- 
cations, which the christian min- 
ister ought to possess. “ He 
should be a man of knowledge, 
pious and virtuous, and opposed 
to the two extremes of infidelity 
and fanaticism. In preparing for 
the publick duties of his office he 
should be diligent ; and attentive 
to his language and address both 
in praying and preaching. But 
he should not direct his principal 
attention to the science of words 
and the beauties of style, lest he 
leave his discourses empty of sen- 
timent, and destitute of solid doc- 
trinal, practical, and experimental 
instruction. He should not con- 
form to human creeds his princi- 
ples of religion, nor attempt to 
support them by the arts of phi- 
losophy, the abuse of reason, or 
the subtilties of metaphysicks. 
He should not studiously reject 
the language of scripture, nor frit- 
ter down its sublime and myster- 
ious doctrines. As a ruler over 
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Gotl’s household, he should com- 
bine candour with courage, piety 
vith prudence, and an impressive 
sense of the authority of God 
with compassion to men. In the 
walks of common life he should 
preserve his dignity. Like Mo- 
ses he should descend with a com- 
manding lustre upon him, and 
throw the light of his doctrines, 
and the force of his persuasion 
into his temper, spirit, and de- 
portment. To pursuits foreign 
to his profession he should not de- 
vote a large share of his time and 
attention. Still less should scenes 
of amusement, the pleasures of 
the palate, or the parade of life, 
have power to divert him from 
the call of professional duty, or 
render him inattentive to the 
slightest whisper of distress from 
the chambers of sickness, or the 
abodes of sorrow. Whilst he is 
a zealot in nothing, except the 
honour of his Master and the sal- 
vation of sinners, he ought to be 
neither afraid nor ashamed to 
avow the opinion which he has 
formed. In fine, he should be 
guileless, charitable, faithful, firm, 
fervent, pure, holy, meek, and 
gentle.” 

The discourse is closed with 
the customary addresses. The 
first, to his son, is tender; the 
second, to the church, is respect- 
ful; and both are interesting. 
We are sorry that our limits do 
not permit us to select several 
passages which have gratified us 
on the perusal. Dr. B. appears 


from his performance a man of 


piety and sincerity. His manner 
is warm and affectionate ; and he 
has studiously formed his style on 
that of the sacred scriptures, in 


Vor. Il. No. 8. Hhh 


his allusions to which he is some- 
times remarkably happy. 

To the Discourse is annexed 
the Charge, which contains the 
good advice usually given on such 
occasions, and expressed in the 
usual style. 

The Right Hand of Fellowship, 
by Mr. Emerson, is a neat, com- 
prehensive, and judicious per- 
formance. There is no part in 
an ordination, which, in our opin- 
ion, is so difficult of execution as 
this. The person, to whom it is 
assigned, must avoid trespassing 
on the province of the preacher ; 
nor must he, as is too often done, 
deliver a second charge. It is 
not expected of him to explain 
doctrines and inculcate precepts ; 
to point out the qualifications, 
which are necessary to a clergy- 
man, and with authority to exhort 
him to fulfil the duties of his min- 
istry ; but simply to’ express his 
brotherly affection to the church 
and their newly elected pastor. 
He cannot give advice, except in- 
directly ; and he cannot with del- 
icacy bestow compliments,though 
they may be due, because the ob- 
jects of them are present. With 
such a want of materials, he, who 
gives the fellowship of the 
churches, is frequently compell- 
ed to exhaust the portion of time 
allotted to him in a tedious, im- 
pertinent introduction, or a ver- 
bose and unmeaning conclusion. 
Mr. E., we think, has successful- 
ly extricated himself from these 
embarrassments, and his perform - 
ance contains nothing which is 
superfluous or improper. 

In addressing the brethren of 
the church, an opportunity is af- 
forded him of briefly characteriz- 
ing their deceased pastors. 
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With the transactions of the present 
hour you naturally associate the events 
of other years. You call to mind the 
history of vour society, which has ex- 
isted more than acentury. With grati- 
tude to Providence, vou reflect upon its 
flourishing state under the care of a 
Coleman, venerable for his piety and 
learning ; of a Cooper, eminently use- 
ful and beloved ; of his son and succes- 
sor, whose talents, literature, patriotism, 
and urbanity, rendered him not only 
the boast of the church, but an orna- 
ment to his country ; and of the late 
eloquent and beneficent Thacher, whose 
charming accents still vibrate’in our 
ears, and whose memory will never be 
erased from our hearts.—/. 35. 


This is high praise ; but it is 
below the truth—The character 
ef Dr. Coleman has often been 
described to us by an aged friend. 
He was a man as amiable for his 
candour and humility, as he was 
venerable for his piety and learn- 
ing. Though he laboured inces- 
santly to correct and polish his 
discourses, yet after all his pains 
he entertained a low opinion of 
them, and esteemed them far in- 
feriour to those of many of his 
brethren. To young clergymen 
he was attentive and indulgent ; 
and he took pleasure in displaying 
their abilities, and in bestowing 
on them the praise, to which they 
were entitled. His charming pul- 
pit talents and the elegance of his 
manners rendered him the delight 
and the pride of his congregation. 
—His colleague was a character 
of a sublimer order. The ser- 
mons of Dr. Coleman were ap- 
plauded by all who heard them ; 
but no man ever thought of ap- 
plauding the sermons of Mr. 
Cooper. For he had gained that 
height of perfection, which few 
preachers seem to have the incli- 
nation or the power of attaining, 


” 


the happiness of keeping himself 
entirely out of sight. He did not 
for a moment divert the attention 


of his hearer to the graces of his 
manner, or the ornaments of his 


style, but fixed it deeply on his 
subject. A preacher of terrour, 
terrour was introduced by him, 
not for the sake of pulpit effect, 
but because he felt that it was his 
duty to alarm the conscience of 
the sinner. Hence it was, that 
after the performances of Dr. 
Coleman,the hearers retired from 
church with erect countenances 
and voluble tongues, with a smile 
of satisfaction for the entertain- 
ment which they had enjoyed, 
and with warm encomiums on 
the talents of their admired pas- 
tor. But when Mr. Cooper had 
preached, they withdrew, hang- 
ing their heads, serious, and si- 
lent—His son, the classick, the 
refined, the  all-accomplished 
Dr. Cooper, we have seen ; and 
we do not expect to see his like 
again. We also knew his worthy 
successor ; nor can we forbear to 
lament his death, whilst we recol- 
lect the unblemished integrity, 
which accompanied him in every 
situation of life—These four 
preachers were all distinguished 
by their eloquence. It does not 
often happen, that a church is 
favoured, during so long a period 
of time, with pastors of such em- 
inent abilities. We regret that 
the plan of Mr. E. did not per- 
mit him to enter more fully into 
their characters, as he will pro- 
bably never again be indulged 
with an opportunity of bestowing 
his cncomiums with equal justice. 
For ina succession of ministers, 
governours, or any other descrip- 
tion of persons, of whom it is ex- 
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ected that notice should be ta- 
‘ken, four ov five men of talents or 
virtue are commonly associated 
with one or two insignificant or 
worthless individuals. But if any 
are praised, aH must be -praised. 
For who would willingly give of- 
fence to surviving friends by cen- 
sure, or even by silence ? and 
what heart is so bold, as to dare 
to call from the tomb frailties, 
which ought to be buried in ob- 
livion ? 
—— i 


ART. 59. 


An Oration, fironounced at North- 
ampton, July 4, 1805, the 29th 
anniversary of American inde- 
frendence, at the request of the 
committee of arrangement. By 
Isaac C. Baies. Northampton, 
Pomroy. ff. 32. 

4x Oration, delivered on the 4th 
of July, 1805, at the North 
meetinghouse in Salem, Mass. 
By Ichabod Nichols, ter. Sa- 
lem, J. Cushing. 7/. 24. 

in Oration, fironounced July 4, 
1805, at the request of the fede- 
ral republicans of Charlestown, 
at the anniversary of American 
independence. By Aaron Hill 
Putnam. Charlestown, Ethe- 
ridge. fi/:. 18. 

Ain Oration, frronounced July 4, 
1805, at the reguest of the 
Charlestown light infantry com- 
hany, before the refiublican citi- 
zens of Charlestown. By Ben- 
jamin Gleason, 4. M. Boston. 

An Oration, pronounced at Worces- 
ter on the anniversary of Amer- 
ican indefiendence, July 4,1805. 
By Daniel Waldo Lincoln, A.B. 
Worcester. gis press. 


Tue dispute between Great 
Britain and her colonies, which 


433 


was closed by the -peace of 1783, 


may be justly considered as one 
of the most important events of 
the last century. A mob of 
French, English, Dutch, German, 
Italian, and American authors 
have attempted to trace its origin, 
to delineate its principles, and to 
detail the events of the war which 
succeeded ; yet we flatter our- 
selves, that we shall not be singu- 
lar in the opinion, that few sub- 
jects have been less understood, 
or more grossly misrepresent- 
ed. The French writers have 
been singularly unfortunate and 
extravagant in their composi- 
tions on the American rev- 
olution. In consequence of 
the treaty of alliance between 
France and the American States 
Frenchmen displayed an uncom- 
mon interest in our contest with 
England, and discovered no small 
degree of anxiety to be acquaint- 
ed with its history. All who 
could write were eager to treat 
on a subject which excited so 
much interest, and each, in fear 
of being anticipated, published his 
production before it was possible 
to have acquired correct informa- 
tion from this country, or even to 
have collected that, which might 
otherwise have been procured in 
Europe. Many of their histories 
are therefore no better than ro- 
mances, andaman may acquire 
as much correct information from 
Homer’s Ihad, as from their pro- 
ductions on the American revolu- 
tion. Call General Washington 
Achilles, and Lord Cornwallis 
Hector, and, as has been correctly 
observed, you would have little 
doubt, that you were reading the 
history of the Trojan war. The 
American revolution, thus badly 
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detailed as to its events by histo- 
rians, and worse misrepresented 
as to its principles by many of the 
July orators, resembles no more 
the revolution, which our heroes 
and statesmen magnanimously 
achieved, than the mangled phan- 
tom*, which Aineas met in his 
descent to Avernus, resembled 
the faultless figure of Deiphobus, 
when rioting on the charms of his 
fair Helen. 

The oration by Mr. Bates is 
unquestionably written by a man 
of respectable talents. He de- 
fends with much ingenuity, and 
with the zeal of an honest man, 
the federal] constitution, and the 
measures of an administration, 
which, as has been acknowledged 
by one of its most insidious and 
inveterate enemies in an inaugu- 
ral speech, has brought this coun- 


‘try to the height of political ex- 


periment. The style of this per- 
formance, though often nervous 
and animated, is neither elegant 
nor correct ; and we are inclined 
to believe, that the author, had he 
given himself more time, might 
have comprised in a much smaller 
compass what he has now ex- 
tended to thirty pages. In the 
6th page, “ The ashes of the 
dead are unraked with deliberate 
coolness to glut the rage of envy,” 
&c. We apprehend the author 
has mistaken the meaning of the 
word unraked. Johnson defines 


* Atque bic Priamiden laniatum corpore toto 
Deiphobum vidst, lacerum crudeliter ora, 


‘Ora manusque ambas, populataque tempora 


raptis 
Auribus, °S truncas inhonesto vulnere nares. 
Vix adeo adgnovit pavitantem, et dira 
lezentem 
Supplicia—— 


FE. VL 494. 


unraked not thrown together and 
covered.” The ashes of the dead 
are raked ofien, &c. would have 
conveyed the author’s meaning in 
correct language. 7Zrwer, in the 
14th page, is an expression, which 
the philosophy of language does 
notadmit. In universal grammar 
true is one of those adjectives 
which exclude comparison. Not- 
withstanding the errours of this 
oration, we are not insensible to 
its many beauties, and cannot but 
regret, that the limits of this 
publication prevent our making 
many extracts. Alluding to the 
want of energy in the present ad- 
ministration in regard to our 
countrymen in Tripoli, “ whiten- 
ing and fading in the solitary cells 
of darkness and disease,” our au- 
thor exclaims : 


There was atime, my countrymen, 
when the voice of Greece rocked the 
battlements of Troy, and shook the 
throne of Priam, to redeem an individ- 
ual. But that was an age of magna- 
nimity ; Jeroes ruled, and cowerds played 
with children. 


Speaking of the pusillanimous 
conduct of the administration as 
it respects foreign nations, Mr. 
Bates observes, 


With a fawning submission, we 
crawl to the footstool of nations, and 
intreat as a favour what we might have 
demanded 28 a right. In France, we curse 
and slander the enemies of the Great 
Republick ; we applaud and caress the 
tyrant ; we outstrip the obsequious 
multitudes that surround him, and re- 
ceive a snuff bow for our adoration. 
When tutored for our conduct, by the 
rod of England, we beg her pardon, 
and promise to reform. 


In his peroration our orator en- 
forces, With much warmth and 
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earnestness, serious truths, which bly share the fate of the ephem- 


Americans would do well to con- 
sider and lay to heart. 


Though the course we ought to fol- 
iow be clear as the sun, we have no rea- 
son to expect that prejudice will yield, 
or that truth will triumph. 

There is a strange fatality attending 
man. Should an Angel from Heaven 
preach to a congregation on the great 
principles of morality and a judgment 
to come, each individual would believe 
himself excepted. Though we have the 
testimony of all history without a sin- 
gle exception or contradiction, and the 
evidence of our own experience, that 
anarchy alone is the door which can 
open tyranny to our view, yet we will 
not believe it. But the judgment will 
come; and if we refuse to listen to the 
warning voice that whispers from the 
ruins of our predecessors, the period is 
on the wing, rapid as the flight of time 
and certain as the shaft of fate, when 
it will be forever too late ; when our 
liberty will be gone and with it all that 
can cheer, can animate, or confole, 
Some future traveller may sit, like the 
son of Hilkiah on the ruins, and apos- 
trophise the desolation that surrounds 
him. Here once was the seat of a great 
empire. Under the smiles of Heaven and 
of freedom, she was virtuous and hap- 
py- But parties arose, freedom fled,and 
now she is left desolate. “ How doth 
the city mourn that was full of people. 
All her friends have dealt treacherous] 
with her.” The sound of the lute is 
no more heard in her cottage; inno- 
cence no more sports upon her moun- 
tains; but the streams murmur to the 
silence of the forest ; and the blasts of 
the evening sigh through the wide and 
melancholy waste. 


The oration by Mr. Nichols 
we understand was hasty. Some 
of his positions seem therefore to 
have been carelessly examined. 
His reasonings are of consequence 
not always conclusive, and though 
on the whole the performance 
thay be pronounced tolerably ju- 

flicious and spirited, it will proba- 


eral productions of the season. 


The oration by Mr. Putnam 
displays judgment and ingenuity. 
Aliusions to English history have 
by this time become trite, but his 
are so just and apposite, they 
please without being new. 


The oration by Mr. Gleason, 
to borrow the beauties of its au- 
thor, “is a standing monument 
of impoverished ostentation and 
pre-eminent insignificance.” Re- 
siding in the neighbourhood of a 
geographer, our orator appears 
to have taken the geographical 
disease the natural way, for it 
breaks out in the forehead of this 
performance with the names of 
more countries than are contained 
in the American Gazetteer. We 
enumerated twenty on the face of 
a single page, but the complaint 
growing confluent as we advanced, 
a further lustration was postpon- 
ed for future leisure. In fact, 
the performance is altogether so 
singular in its structure, that one 
is puzzled how to take hold of it. 
“ It is not o’the earth, and yet is 
on’t.” Our society wished it to 
slip through their fingers for a 
bad job, but it is so exquisite a re- 
cipe for the vapours, that it would 
be siding with the faculty not “ to 
give you a taste of its quality.” 


See!—your brave countrymen throw- 
ing up entrenchments, on Bunker's Hill 1 
The enemy advancing, with the pro- 
gress of the Sun,—el/ is lost /—No !— 
livid Death rushes down their ranks 
dreadful and tremendous.—They retreat / 
our Countrymen victorious !—No ! 
They rally !'—They return !—Again 
all is confusion, shrieks and shouts :—~ 
again bravely repulsed :— They retreat :— 
Victory '—No !—wrought up to a dex 
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gree of desperation—great in num- 
bers,—-pomp and power, they furious- 
Jy put forward !—O! God—temper, 
with mercy, the preponderating scale of 
war !—Spare—Spare our _ brethren. 
WarreN falls !—Relicf—ammunition fail! 
Convulsed, our countrymen make the 
last struggle !—Charlestown in flames / 
Howe yet trembles in dubious contest. 
I see the interest feit univer sal, all round 
the hemisphere of vision. —The enemy 
have reared the standard of victory ; 
bat in exaltation, triumph the Ameri- 
cans !—Those take possession of the 
Hill ;—but our WaRREN, our Gountry- 
men Of immortal glory !|— 


«“ See!” (Mr. Gleason appears 
to see more than any man) 
“a gathering storm appears at 
Leechmore’s point,—eight hun- 
dred trocps have landed !!” This 
interesting climax is not, we are 
sorry to say it, perfectly original. 


“ See red hot stones from burning 
fEina’s toft, 

Roll down the hill amain, hop, hop, 
hoft, hop: !” 


Mr. Lincoln’s. Though juve- 
nile performances may claim 1n- 
dulgence, by w ithholding the rod 
we may injure the child. The 
severity of criticism is a vulgar 


complaint, for more capacities are. 


ruined by the palliatives of pr aise, 

than by the asperities of censure. 
At least, in the present instance, 
whatever may be thought of the 
influence of either, no mischief 
can be apprehended from the ap- 
plication of the latter. The ob- 
ject of our strictures, if character 
is developed in composition, Is 
too much elevated with his own 
consequence to be hurt by the re- 
flections of another. Mr. Lin- 
coln, mistaking acrimony for wit, 
and confounding finery with or- 
nament, appears desperately bu- 


sied after sublimity and point. 
But, as we are all liable to mis- 
construe inclination into capacity, 
the gentleman will acquit us of 
the charge of ill-nature, though 
we should consider him as pecu- 
liarly unfortunate in his declama- 
tory endeavours. There are some 
trees more remarkable for their 
foliage than for their fruit, and we 
may be supposed,during the read- 
ing of this oration, to have been 
dozing in the shade, without a 
single excitement from the fall of 
anapple. Mr.L. after the rough 
unseamment of old wounds, by re- 
counting revolutionary cruelties, 
and after raking together a pro- 
miscuous handful of last year’s 
political sarcasms, very modestly 
supposes the business of celebra- 
tion accomplished. Nothing fur- 
ther follows but a wearisome con- 
tinuance of former declamation, 
The same wave, attended with 
the same froth and the same roar, 
is continually unbosoming itself. 
‘Fhough such stuff of the imag- 
ination might answer to decorate 
the pages of the Mgis, Mr. L. 
should recollect, that something 
more is expected from a gentle- 
man and a scholar. 


ee Se 
NOTICE 


Of the American editions of the 
Classicks, from the press of 
William Poyntell & Co. Phila- 
delfihia. 


THESE publications we an- 
nounced in a recent number of 
the Anthology, and have since 
formed our opinion of their merit 
from an inspection of the editions 
of Virgil and Sallust. 

The editors have chosen for 
their model the editions in usum 
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DHelphins, and, with the exception 
of the indices at the close, these 
publications have all their merit 
and defects. ‘The origin of the 
Dauphin Classicks is not perhaps 
venerally known, we will there- 
fore extract an account of them 
from the Huetiana, quoted in the 
Bibliog. Dict. They were com- 
pleted tor the Dauphin of France, 
under the direction of Huet, 
Bishop of Avranches.  Jlorty 
scholars were employed, but, as 
they were necessarily of unequal 
talents and learning, the original 
desion was imperfectly executed. 
‘The best edited works in the coi- 
lection are Pliny by Hardouin ; 
Cicero’s orations by Merouille ; 
Livy by Doujat ; Virgil by La 
Roue, and Curtius by Le Tellier. 

These editions we believe have 
been in popular use, and some of 
them have passed through a vast 
number of impressions ; but al- 
ways accompanied with the in- 
dices. These indeed are of so 
much value to every scholar, un- 
less he possess the boundless 
memory of Scaliger and Wake- 
field, that we are disposed to think 
the omission of them a serious 
defect. We understand, how- 
ever, that the editors have in con- 
templation to publish a separate 
volume containing the indices to 
all the classicks which they give 
forth. If this be true, and they 
can procure ascholar of sufficient 
erudition and sufficient patience 
to condense and unite them all, so 
as to give at one view the author- 


ities for every word, our censure 
will be converted into praise, and 
we think the design will even re- 
ceive the approbation of the learn- 
ed in Europe. 

Though we cannot forbear to 
wish that the text had beet taken 
from some more recent and bet- 
ter collated editions,* our only 
very valid objection is to the re- 
tention of the marginal interpre- 
tations. Nothing has contributed 
more to the retardation of boys 
in the knowledge of the construc- 
tion and idiotisms of the language 
than these injudicious auxiliaries. 
One proof is sufficient....the fact 
that a boy, who with their assist- 
ance can translate Virgil with 
considerable facility, will yet find 
embarrassment from the pure and 
natural phrases of Cesar. This 
objection, however, applies with 
equal force to the English and 
French editions of the Dauphin 
Classicks ; the American editions 
are therefore in this respect on an 
equality, & we think incomparably 
superiour to them in the beauty of 
the type, and the general neatness 
of the page. In correctness also, 
as far as we have examined, we 
think it claims a preference, par- 
ticularly to the date London edi- 
tions, some of which have been 
shamefully neglected. 


* Of Virgil, for instance, by Hunter, 
the basis of whose edition is Heyne’s ; 
and which Heyne himself, the first Lat- 
in scholar in Europe, has pronounced 
to be the best text edition extant; of Hor- 
ace by Gesner ; of Sallust by Cortius, &c. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Gentlemen, 


To the Editors of the Anthology. 


Wirs the foliteness, with which some of your number are accus- 
fomed to treat their correspondents, who happen to differ from them; 
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SALVIAN, in your last number (p. 22.) notices a mistake of mine in 
quoting, in my reply to the Reviewers, from a MS. sermon, which 
I supposed to have been written by Professor Wigglesworth, but 
which, it since appears, was written by another gentleman of the 
same name. The mistake arose from this circumstance : the ser- 
tion, which agreeably to the requisition of the Founder of the Dud- 
leian Lecture, was copied by the Author ; and deposited in the Ar- 
chives of the College, was inscribed, “ Mr. Wigglesworth’s sermon 
at the annual Dudleian Lecture,” &c. It was naturally supposed, 
that the modesty of the Author might induce him thus to inscribe it 
without his christian name, or his titles. Not knowing that there 
was any other clergyman of his name living at that time, and having 
understood that Professor Wigglesworth preached the Dudieian Lee- 
ture about this period, it was naturally concluded that this was his 
sermon, and it was quoted accordingly. The amiable and venerable 
clergyman of Newburyport, who detected the errour (having been a 
member of College at the time, and present at the Lecture) in a con- 
versation, I recently had with him on the subject, candidly imputed 
the errour to its true cause, and considered it a very natural and in- 
nocent mistake. Had Salvian, possessed a small portion of the can- 
dour of the worthy gentleman from whom he received information 
of the mistake, his note would have exhibited a very different tem- 
per and complexion. After the foregoing statement of facts he is 
at liberty to make the most of what he is pleased to call an “ egre- 
gious blunder.” But, as the extracts alluded to, were made only in 
defence of a point, which the Reviewers themselves consider to be 
not essential to the main argument, it is presumed the same gentle- 
man will not imagine the argument affected by the mistake, nor allow 
it more than “ the weight of a straw in balancing the merits of the 
main question,” viz. Are the Electors bound by the Statutes of the 
Founder, to choose a Professor, sound and orthodox, in Mr. Hollis’s 
sense of these terms ? 

In consequence of the repeated reference to Dr. Wigglesworth’s 
MS. annexed by his son to his printed Lecttires on the doctrine of 
Reprobation, I have sought, obtained, and read it ; and I will add, 
with uncommon satisfaction. I find init nothing contradictory to the 
sentiments expressed in the Extracts above referred to ; nothing that 
in any degree indicates a departure from those sound and orthodox 
frrincifiles required by Mr. Hollis in his Professor. It is a candid, 
able, and lucid illustration and defence of that middle ground, which 
lies between Arminians and Supralapsarian Calvinists. The venera- 
ble Professor, with uncommon strength of reasoning, and exemplary 
candour, maintains mild, rational, and scriptural views of the much 
controverted doctrine of which he treats ; such I conceive, as would 
meet the cordial approbation of the great body of evangelical. chris- 
tians at the present day. And, as you have brotight this MS. into 
view, ina manner calculated to excite a strong desire in many of 
your readers to peruse it, and especially, as the author himself, at the 
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élosé of his life, “ at several times expressed his desire, that it might _ 
be wiade publick,’”’* I hope, gentlemen, you will recommend its spee- — 
dy publication, in which yow shall assuredly receive the prompt and 
cordial aid of 
July 23. 1805. 


& Seé MS: Remarks ofthe late Dr. Wigglesworth, prefixed to the MS. of his Father. 


Your humble servant, 


J. MORSE. 


MONTHLY CATALOGUE 


OF NEW PUBLICATIONS IN THE UNITED STATES; 
For AUGUST, 1805. 


: . OD : Na 
Sunt bona, sunt quedam mediccria, sunt mala plura.—Mart, 


Aria 


, NEW WoRRs. kee 

An abridgement of the hyftory of 
New-England, for thé ufe of young 
perfons. By Hannah Adams, Printéd 
for the author, and for fale by B. & J. 
Homans, and John Weft. | 

The Berean, or an appeal to the 
fcriptures on queftions of utmoft im- 
portance to the human race. Bofton, 
Munroe & Francis. 12mo. pp. 228. 

_A fermon delivered at the funeral of 
the Rev. Timothy Fuller, of Merri- 
mack, formerly paftor of Princeton, 
Maff. July 4, 1805. By Humphrey 
Moore, paftor of thé church in Mil- 
ford. Amberft, Jofeph Cufhing. _ 

A. difcourfe on the deceafe of Mrs. 
Martha Ruffell, who died at Burlington, 
January 23, interred on the 26, 1805, 
after a mental derangement during the 
feven preceding years, aged 50, the con- 
fort of David Ruffell, Efg. By Daniel 
C. Sanders, a. M: Prefident of the Uni- 
verfity of Vermont,in Burlington. Ben- 
ningtoa, Hafwell & Smead. 8vo. pp. 24. 

A fermon, delivered at Walpole, N. 

H. March 10, 1805, being the Lord’s 
day next following the ordination of the 
author. By Pliny Dickenfon, a. M. ju- 
nior paftor of the church and fociety in 
faid town. Walpole, Thomas &Thomas. 
Price 124 cents. 
_ An oration, pronounced before the 
inhabitants of Portland, on the 4th of 
July, 1805, in commemoration of Amer- 
ican indeperidence. By James D. Hop- 
kins. Portland. pp. 25. 

An oration, pronounced before the 
republican citizens of Portland, on thé 
4:h of July, 1805, being the anniverfary 
ef American independence. By the 

Vol. IL. No. 8. Lii 


Rev. Jofhua Taylor. Portland, Nath: 
Willis, jun. S8vo. pp. 12. 

An oration, pronouncéd at the res 
queft of the republican citizens of Fal- 
mouth, on the anniverfary of American 
independence, July 4, 1805. By Rev. 
Joab Young. Portland, Willis, jun. 8vo. 

“ The union of all honeft men.” An 
oration, delivered at Rowley, Weft pa- 
rifh, July 4th, 1805. By Maac Braman, 
A.M. Newburyport, Thomas & Whip- 
ple, pp. 20. 

The firft number of the Literary 
Mifcellany, fecond volume. Cam- 
bridge, Hilliard. : 

The Monthly Regifter and Review of 
the United States, No. 2, being for the 
month of February, 1805. Charlefton, 
S.C. Courier Office. 

The Maffachufetts Baptift Miffionary 
Magazine, No. 2 of 3d Volume, for 
July, 1805. Bofton, E. Lincoln. pp. 40. 

; NEW EDITIONS. | 

Volume 4th of a new and complete 
Encyclopedia, or univerfal dictionary 
of arts and fciences, on an improved 
plan, in Which all the refpective {ciénces 
are arranged into complete fyftems, and 
the arts digefted into diftinet treatifes ; 
alfo the detached parts of knowledge al- 
phabetically atranged and copidufly ex- 
plained according to the beft authori- 
ties. New York, John Lowe. Quarto. 
Price 5,50 per vol. 

IN THE PRESS. 

A {mall volume of Poems by John 
Marriot, of the fociety of Friends, in- 
cluding a fhort account of the author, 
and extracts from fome of his letters. 
This work will be copied from an edi- 
tion lately publifhed in England, and 
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will be neatly printed on writing g paper. 

New Bediord, Abraham Shearman , jun. 
BY SUBSCRIPTION. 

Reports of Cafes argued and deter- 

mined in the Supreme Court of Errours 

of the State of Connecticut. Part 1. 


Containing twenty three Cafes, decided 


INTELLIGENCE. 


at the term of faid court at New Haven;: 
June 1805. By ‘thomas Day, coun- 
fellor at law. ‘To be publifhed in the 
fame manner, as to type and paper, with 
the London edition of Eaft’s Reports, 
and afforded to fubfcribers at the rate of 
one cent per page. 
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INTELLIGENCE, 


Extract of a letter from Charlefton, S. 
C. June 8, 1805 :-—“ I fuppofe that ere 
this you have heard the progefs, which 
we have made in founding a Univerfity 
in our flate, at Columbia. We have 
placed Mr. Maxy at the head of it as 
Pretident, and havea fufftcient number’ 
of ftudents ” induce us to hope that it 
will do well. By Capt. M‘Neil, from 
a aera we ProcP to have received 

very large affortmrent of books and 
a very valuable philofophical appara- 
tus, but, juft as: he was off our bar, and 
about to enter, he was captured by a 
French privateer and I fuppofe will be 
taken to fome of the Weft India iflands, 
where no doubt he will be fold as law- 
ful prize. He left England it feems, 
without certain documents, and it is 
very likely that he will be fold and all 
our books, &c. with her. This is truly 
a great misfortune.” 

It affords us much pleafure to an- 
nounce the complete fuccefs which has 


attended the eftablithment of aBotanick: 


Garden, under the aufpices of the Med- 
ical Society of South Carolina. The 
Jot is imclufed and many valuable exot- 
ick plants have already been prefented. 
A publick meeting was held in Auguft, 
for the organization of the inftitation, 
and a committee chofen te ferve til! Oc- 
tober, 1806, who call upon the publick 
to furtherthe views of the eftablifhment. 
“ No company (fay they) ever met with 
more general patronage, nor was ever 
a propofal more liberally fubferibed to, 
than that of the Botanick Garden. But 
the objects of attention are ftill wanted : 

We have to make a collection of Plants, 
and requeft that every one who feels a 
with for the fuccefs of our undertaking, 
will contribute fomethig thereto. ‘Thofe 
Plants are chiefly folicited, or the feeds 
of fuch Plants, as are remarkable either 
for their novelty, or beauty, for their 


medicinal properties, or utility in the 
arts. We requeft likewife as much in- 
formation refpecting each as can be 

given, and not only with regard to the 
above peculiarities, but alfo as to the 
nature of the foil in which they grow, 
whether it be fandy, of a rich mould, 

clayey, or low and’ watery. Likewife, 

that the roots’ may be inclofed in as 
much-of the native foil as poflible, and 
the whole of the Plant enveloped in 
mofs ; that the name, or names, if 
known, fhould be mentioned, and the 
part pointed out, whether the flower or 
fruit, the leaf, ftem, bark, or root that 
had been remarkable for any peculiar 
property. As Plants are now in 
flower, and the feafon therefore  unfa- 
vourable for tranfplanting them, we re-: 
queft that fuch may be fet apart until 
the winter ; but that fome fpecimens 
be now taken up with the flower per- 
fect, and dried between fhetts of pa- 
per, that their defcription may be more 
eafily efcertatned.” 

The Windham Herald contains an 
account of the progrefs of the maufac- 
ture of filk in the town of Mansfield, 
Connecticut, by which it appears, that 
in the laft year, 1804, there was pro- 
duced in that town, “between twelve 
and thirteen hundred’ pounds weight 
of well dried raw filk, every pound of 
which when made into fewing filk was 
worth feven dollars, and found a read 
rdarket.” This fitk is fated to be far 
fuperiour to that imported, in fttength 
and durability. It is principally atten- 
ded. to by women and children, and 
therefore interferes very little with the 
agriculture or other purfuits. Would 
not the manufacture of this article be 
worth attention in other places than 
Mansfield ?—N. Y. pap 

Mr. Hugh Maxwell, printer, of Phi- 
ladelphia, has at prefent in his prefs, 
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Lord Strang ford’s Tranflation of the Minor 
Poems of Camoens. Thefe beautiful po- 
ems have already had a third edition 
in London, and their popularity ftll 
increafes. The Britith criticks fpeak 
highly, but not extravagantly, in their 
praife, and with fome confidence affert 
them to ‘be the original productions of 
the noble tranflator himfelf. It would 
appear ftrange that a poet fhould thus 
needlefsly deprive himfelf of the valu- 
able reputation which the production 
of fuch poems mutt procure to him, if 
we did not know the modefty of true 
genius. There feems to be no good 
reafon to doubt the affertion of the 
Reviewers, one of whom has, perhaps 
truly, faid, that Camoens could not 
have written them. ‘This is, indeed, 
high applaufe—but no one who may 
read them, will deny it to be jutt. 
They poffefs all the delicacy and the 
grace of Little’s poetry, without its vo- 
luptuoufnefs ; they have the harmony 
of Pope, the fweetnefs of Goldfmith, 
and the pentive pathos of Collins, with 
the playful {prightlinefs of Little, and 
after repeated perufals, it may yet be 
doubtful whether Moore or Strangford 
be the better poet.—U. S. Gaz. 

Perkins’s Stereotype Bills —\t is a re- 
mark, which juftice to the merit of Mr. 
Perkins and general intereft require 
fhould be made publick, that fince the 
banks in this part of the country have, 
mo(ft of them, adopted his Stereotype 
printed Bills, thofe hordes of counter- 
feiters, whe formerly perplexed us, have 
either relinquifhed their iniquitous trade, 
or fled to the fouthward, where bills 
are ftill made on the old plan, and, of 
courfe, liable to be counterfeited, as in 
fact we find they are. We have atten- 
tively examined the procefs of making 
ftereotype plates for bank bills, and are 
confident that Mr. Perkins, having de- 
jivered up his plates to the charge of 
fome bank, could not himfelf counter- 
feit his own work. ‘The uncertain de- 
gree of expanfion and contraction which 
takes place in preparing the ftecl, ufed 
111 making his plates, deftroys the pofli- 
bility of imitation, by any fyftem ; and 
in his laftimprovement he has combin- 
ed with his own talents, as a dye-fink- 
er, the beft execution he could com- 
mand in etching and engraving. The 
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difcovery is invaluable, and promiles to 
command univerfal attention, from the 
ftrongeft of all motives to patronage— 
the intereft of thofe concerned —Reper. 

The Firtt volume of American An- 
nals, printing at Cambridge, by Mr. 
Hilliard, it is expected, will be ready 
for fubfcribers early in October. 

Mr. Belfham has at length completed | 
his Hiftory of England, from the Rev- 
olution to the Peace of Amiens, in 12 
uniform volumes octavo. In connec- 
tion with the hiftory of Mr. Hume, it 
forms an authentick feries of Englifh 
hiftory, from the earlieft records to the 
prefent time. Six of the volumes have 
juft been reprinted, with fuch confider-. 
able corrections founded on new infor- 
mation, as to conftitute almoft a new 
work, and the eleventh and twelfth 
volumes appeared but a few weeks ago. » 

Mr. Cooke, well known as the friend: 
of the late Samuel Foote, of facetious 
memory, has written a life of that cel- 
ebrated character ; to which he has an-_ 
nexed anecdotes of many of Foote’s con- . 
temporaries, and a collection of his beft 
bonmots, chiefly original. | 

Sir William Forbes will fpeedily pub-- 
lifh an account of the life of Dr. Beattie. 

The editors of Dr. Doddridge’s works, 
the Rev. Dr. Williams, of Rotherham, 
and the Rev. Edward Parfons, of Leeds, 
have announced their intention of pub- 
lifhing periodica}ly, by fubfcription, ps 
uniform edition of the whole works o 
the late Prefident Edwards, of New- 
England, executed in the fame elegant 
ftyle as their edition of Doddridge. 

At the firft annual meeting of the 
Britifh and Foreign Bible Saciety, held 
on Wednefday, the lft of May, at the 
New London Tavern, Cheapfide, the 
Right Hon. Lord Teignmouth, prefident, 
read from the.chair a report of pro- 
ceedings. It appears from this report, 
and the extracts of correfpondence 
which were afterwards read by one of 
the fecretaries, that the Society had 
made in the courfe of this, their firft 
year, avery confiderable progrefs; a 
fociety upon a fimilar principle has, un- 
der their aufpices, been eftablifhed in 
the free Imperial city of Nurenberg, 
and a great degree of zeal has been ex- 
cited in many other parts of the conti- 
tinent, both among Proteftants and 
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Catholicks, for procuring and diftribu- 
ting the Holy Scriptures. It alfo ap- 
peared that in Ireland, Scotland, and 
Wales, the views of the Society had 
been cordially embraced, and shat, in 
the two latter, colle@ions had been 
made which already amount to more 
than two thovfand pounds. The re- 
port and revifed plan of the Society 
Were unanimoufly adopted, and, on the 
motion of the Lord Bifhop of Durham, 
feconded by Mr. Wilberforce, the 
warmeft thanks of the meeting were 
voted to the Right Hon. the Prefident, 
for his Lordfhip’s faithful, zealous, and 
perfevering, attention to the. interefls 
of the Society, during the whole peri- 
od of his connection with it. Thanks 
were alfo feverally voted to the Right 
Rev. and the other Vice-Prefidents ; to 
the Treafurers and Secretaries for their 
gratuitous fervices; to Granville Sharp, 
Efq. for a valuable donation of Verfions 
of the Scriptures in various modern 
danguages ; to the Prefbytery and Sy- 
nod of Glafgow for their refpective ref- 
olutions to promote collections for the 
Society ; and to the feveral congrega- 
tions throughout the United Kingdoms, 


from which collections have been re- 
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ceived. .The report is, we underftand, 
in the prefs, and to that we muft refer 
the publick for a more particular ac- 
count of the defign and fuccefs of this 
inftitution. atk: 3 

The Literary Club has began a fub- 
fcription for erecting 2 monument in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, to the memory of 
Sir Jofhua Reynolds, the founder of 
that Society. | 

A new edition of the works of that 
celebrated American patriot, Dr Frank- 
lin, confifting of his Life, by himfelf, 
together with his philofophical and 
other papers, will fhortly be publith- 
ed, in periodical numbers, forming, 
when complete, two handfome volumes 
o¢tavo.— Lon. Mon. Mag. for Fuly. 

M. Humboldt, the celebrated travel- 
ler, is employed in the following works. 
1. A Phyfical Defcription of the Equi- 
noctial Regions. 2 A Flora of the 
fame. 3. The Aftronomical Obferva- 
tions and Meafurements made during 
his Travels between the Tropicks: and 
4. in conjunction with Gay Lufac, fome 
Treatifes on Eudiometry and the At- 
mofphere. He intends to make a tour 
in Italy, and another to the moft north- 
ern point of Norway. 
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‘Dien, at Bithop Wearmouth, in the 
county of Durham,on Saturday the 25th 
of May, 1805, after a violent illnefs of 
three weeks, the Rev. Dry. Parry, fub- 
dean of Lincoln and rector of Bifho 
Wearmouth. This diftinguithed litera- 
ry character was born at Peterborough 
in 1743. His father who held a {mall 
living near that place feon’ afterwards 
removed to Gigglefwick in Yorkthire, 
where he was appointed to be mafter of 
a grammar fchool, and continued to act 
in that capacity until his death, which 
happened in the year 1799. ‘Dr. Paley 
was educated under his father’s care, un- 
til he became a ftudent of Chrift College, 
Cambridge, in 1759. The firft oppor- 
tunities he enjoyed in the univerfity of 
difplaying his talents, brought him into 
confiderable notice. About the middle 


of their third years, the fenior fophs (as 
they are called) difpute in the publick 
{chools on queftions of natural and 
moral philofophy. In thefe exercifes 
Dr. Paley was diftinguifhed for his ex- 
traordinary quicknefs and fagacity, and 
whenever he was expected to difpute, 
the fchools were crowded with his ad- 
mirers, In the earneftnefs and intenfity 
of thought he was fometimes led to dif- 
pofe himfelf into unufual attitudes ; and 
adrawing by Bunbury, who was a 
contemporary, is ftill remembered at 
Cambridge, in which one of thefe is 
happily defcribed, and in which Dr, 
Watfon, the prefent oe of Llandaff, 
who then prefided iu the fchools, fornis 
another very prominent figure. In 176% 
he took the degree of batchelor of arts, 
and in the previous examination had the 
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honour of appearing the firft man of his 
year. His ftudies being now completed, 
Sud no other engagement offering, he 
ryent to be an afliftant in the {chool at 
Greenwich. In that fituation he re- 
mained nearly three years, and then, 
upon being ¢ ected fellow of Chrift Col- 
lege, returned to a refidence in the uni- 
yerlity. His election into a fellowfhip 
of the college, was very foon followed 
by an appointment to be one of the 
tutors of ic. ‘Though the duties and 
ufefuluefs of the tutor of a college are 
in the prefent ftate of the univertity al- 
moft imaginary, and the progrefs of the 
young ftudent depends upon his own 
induftry or on private affiftance, this 
appointment was of very confiderable 
importance even in its literary confe- 
quences. Dr. Paley did not content 
himfelf with repeating over every year 
the traditional learning of the college, 
but endeavoured to conyert the oppor- 
tunities that were afforded to him into 
means of extending his reputation. His 
lectures on moral and political philof- 
ophy and on the Greek Teftament con- 
tained the outlines of the works by 
which he has fo much benefited the 
world, and his old pupils preferve in 
their note books fome of the arguments 
and illuftrations which have rendered 
them fo celebrated and fo ufeful. ‘The 
works may therefore ‘be faid to have 
been Hix Misr by the fituation which 
impofed upon him the duty ef deliver- 
ing the lectures ; and though it would 
be abfurd to conclude that they might 
not have heen produced under very dif- 
ferent circumftances, yet there can be 
no impropriety in attributing fuperiour 
efficacy to a caufe of which the opera- 
tion may be fo diftinétly traced. He 
had the happinefs of acting with a 
brother tutor who was one of the ableft 
aud moft intimate cf his friends, Dr. 
John Law, the prefent bifhop of Elphin, 
fon of Dr. Edmund Law, the late bithop 
of Carlifle. The talents and exertions 
of two fuch men of courfe rendered 
the coilege extremely popular ; but the 
tlourifhing ftate to which the fociety 
attained while they were tutors, une- 
qualled, perhaps, in the hiftory of the 
univerfity, was not entirely owing to 


the reputation they conferred upon it. 


Dr. Shepherd, the late Plumian profelf- 
for, fhared with them the profits of the 
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tuition, which he very effentially cony 
tributed to enlarge ; for, though with- 
out literature and without literary tal- 
ents, by extenfive connexions among the 
great, by his plautibility and activity, 
he made known the merits of his coj- 
leagues, and brought about them a 
crowd of pupils which they themfelves 
could perhaps never have aflembled. 
It is by intrigues without a college, and 
not by talents within, that it is filled. 
Who is the publick tutor is not in fact 
a very important confideration, and it 
has in general lefs weight even than it 
deferves. During his refidence at Cam, 
bridge, Dr. Paley was intimately ace 
quainted with almoft every man who 
was at that time celebrated inthe uni- 
verlity. The friendflip that fubffted 
between him and Dr. John Law has al- 
ready been mentioned. Through him 
he became known to Dr. Edmund Law, 
who was mafter of Peterhoufe, and con- 
tinued to refide almoft wholly at Cam- 
bridge, after he was created bifhop of 
Carlifle in 1769. This connexion had 
a moft important influence on Dr. Pa~ 
ley’s life, for he owed to it an eftablifh- 
ment in the church which induced him 
to abandon all the advantages of his 
academical fituation, and directly led 
te thofe great preferments he enjoyed in 
the latter years of his life. Dr. Waring, 
the celebrated mathematician, and Dr. 
John Jebb, well known both by his tal- 
ents and his violence in religious and 
political controverly, were amongft his 
moft particylar friends. The Bifhop of 
Carlifle was always confidered as ve 

deficient in orthodoxy, and Dr. Jebb 
was the moft notorious innovator, both 
in creeds and government, that difturb- 
ed the age in which he acted. The 
trict union and confidence in which Dr. 
Paley lived with them, rendered his 
opinions fufpected, and prepared many 
to difcover dangerous tendencies in hig 
moral and political fpeculations when 
he had ‘acquired reputation as a writer. 
Becaufe he was a liberal thinker, they 
pronounced him a latitudinarian ; for- 
getting or not being able to fee, that a 
philofopher, who undertakes to inftruct 
mankind, would be indelibly difgraced 
by fanctioning prejudices with his ap- 
probation, however ufeful they may be 
deemed, and however profeffional it 
may have been to fupportthem. After 
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fis return to the univerfity he continu- 
ed to live in it about ten years. Dur- 
ing this time he was rather a hard 
worker, than a hard ftudent. To his 
engagements as a publick tutor, he add- 
ed others ftill more numerous, as a pri- 
vate one, and by thefe united labours 
was in the receipt of a very contidera- 
le income. This is perhaps the only 
ufeful way of fpending the univerfity 
life. What is called its leifure, is the 
abfence of all exertion. He who does 
not work for money, works for nothing 
elfe ; for the mere love of reputation 
is quickly obliged to yield to the drow- 
fy examptes by which he is furrounded. 
Nothing more than the general outlines 
of his great performances was produced 
whilft he refided as Cambridge, nor had 
he then conceived the defign of publith- 
ing at all; but what fplendid or ufe- 
ful undertakings have been accomplith- 
ed by men oppreffed under the difad- 
vantages of fuch a fituation? He did 
not,as moft frequently has been the cafe, 
lofe the power of accomplifhing them. 
At no time of his life was Dr. Paley a 
hard ftudent according to the common 
acceptation of the word, which is ufed 
rather to defcribe one who reads, than 
one who thinks much. His works do 
not difplay any very profound or ex- 
tenfive acquaintance with books ; they 
are valued not for difcuffing and decid- 
ing upon the opinions of learned men, 
but for original and enlightened reflec- 
tions on the tranfactions of human life. 
fuch as may be fuppofed toe have pafled 
before him, or to have come to his 
knowledge without any laborious in- 
nIry. A matter of Greek canons, 
and an admirer of accents would pro- 
bably have looked with contempt on 
the literary acquifitions of a man, whofe 
genius enabled him to comprehend the 
moft important truths, and to teach 
them with a force and perfpicuity 
which will be fought fer in vain in the 
writings of ancient or modern philofo- 
phers. In 1770 Dr. Paley left college 
and married. He had at firft a fmall 
benefice in Cumberland then the living 
of Appleby in Wefltmoreland, worth 
ahout 300I]. a-year ; and in a fhort time 
he was promoted to a prebendal ftall in 
the cathedral of Carlifle, together with 
the living of Dalfton, a pleafant village 
iiieuated in the neighbourhood of that 








city, and between it and Rofe-Caftle, 

the feat of the Bifhop. In 1782 on 
the refignation of Dr. John Law who 
was created an Irifh Bifhop, he was 
made arch-deacon of the diocefe, and 
not long afterwards fucceeded Dr. Burn, 
the author of the “ Juftice of the 
Peace,’ &c. in the chancellorfhip. All 
thefe preferments were beftowed on 
him either by the bifhop or Carlifle or 
by the Dean and Chapter of the Cath- 
edral Church in which Dr. John Law, 
who was a prebend had the leading in- 
fluence. Men of genius have not often 
experienced fuch bountiful patronage 
from the friends whom their talents 
have procured them. It was while his 
refidence was divided between Carlifle 
and Dalfton, that Dr. Paley undertook 
to write his firft and moft celebrated 
work, “‘The Elements of Moral and 
Political Philofophy.” It would how- 
ever perhaps never att been produced 
by a juft confidence in his own talents, 
if that had not been aided by the infti- 
gations of Dr. John Law ; who having, 
while they were connected together at 
college, enjoyed frequent opportunities 
of looking into his leétures, had read 
them with the admiration they de- 
ferved, and had early conceived an 
idea that they might be expanded into a 
moft ufeful treatife by the great abilities 
of the author. This he had often fug- 
gefted and often urged him to carry it 
into execution ; but Dr. Paley always 
objected the little attention that was 
paid by the publick to the moft eminent 
writers on thofe fubjects, and after his 
marriage thought it his duty not to 
print a book that would net be bought. 
A living therefore becoming vacant, 
Dr. Law gave it to him on receiving a 
promife that he would contider it as a 

compenfation for the hazard of print- 
ing, and immediately fet about prepar- 
ing his work for the prefs. The living 
was doubtlefs intended to be freely giv- 
en to him, but his friend might juftly 
think it no injuricus departure from 
that intention, to attach a condition to 
the gift which was fo likely to increafe 
its value. In 1785, “ The Elements of 
Moral and Political Philofophy,” ap- 
peared. The publick did not hefitate 
long about the reception of it. It was 
read with univerfal admiration, and edi- 
tions were multiplied with a rapidity 
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éntirely unexpected by Dr. Paley. It is 
dedicated to the Bifhop of Carlifle, in 
an addrefs which may be fafely prefer- 
ted to any complimentary compofition 
mthe Englifh language. ‘The venera- 
ble age of that diftinguifhed prelate, his 
great fervices to mankind performed in 
a life devoted to the inveftigation of 
moral and religious truth, and the fig- 
nal and numerous obligations conferred 
by him upon the author, gave a peculiar 
propriety to the dedication, and furnifh~ 
éd fuch a variety, as cannot often be 
found, of noble and interefting topicks. 
It is unneceflary to add how they are 
treated: the addrefs exhibits one of the 
preateft literary opportunities the moft 
happily employed. It is upon this work 
that the reputation of Dr. Paley is prin- 
cipally founded, though he has exerted 
the whole force of his mind in many 
others ; and its merit is fufficient to ef- 
tablifh the moft illuftrious name. It dif- 
plays a fagacity, a comprehenfion and 
powers of communication and inftruc- 
tion which were never before fo hap- 
pily united. ‘Fhat indeed which dif- 
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tinguifhes Dr. Paley from all other wri- 
ters, in the art he poffefied of famibiar- 
izing knowledge. He has the folidity 
of a philofopher, without his folemnity 
and referve ; he has difencumbecred 
truth of its fcholaftick trappings, and 
accommodated it to the commoneft un- 
derftandings. So great is his excellence 
in this refpect, that it has perhaps ope- 


_rated againft his reputation. Becaufe 


he is intelligible, he is thought to be not 
profound : for the {cholar is often leaft 
apt to reverence the knowledge of his 
mafter, when he molt readily appre- 
hends his inftrustions. ‘The political 
fpeculations, if not the moft valuable 
part of his work, are certainly that part 
in which his talents are moft eminently 
difplayed. His Obfervations on the 
Laws and Conftitution of this King- 
dom fhew that he had imbibed very 
largely the {pirit of our jurifprudence, 
and are founded upon enlarged views, 
fuch asare rarely taken by thofe who, 
in the courfe of their profeffional ftud- 
ies, make greater legal acquifitions. 
(Zo be continued ) 


Statement of Diseases in Boston, 
for August. 


_Dyfentery and cholera infantum 
have been the prevailing difeafes this 
ntonth ; the former however lefs fo, 
during the latter part of it. The 
hooping cough more general, than 
in the preceding month. Cholera 
morbus of adults has alfo been no 
uncommon difeafe for the laf two 
or three weeks, but has generally 
been the confequence of errour in 
diet, or imprudent expofare to the 
dampnefs and chill of a night air, 
after the extreme heat of the day. 
Fevers of a typhoid character have 
been lefs frequent, than in the for- 
mer part of the fummer. Cutaneous 
affections of children, and other con- 
fequences of atony and indigeflion, 
have appeared, as the natural confe- 
quences of alternate heat and cold, 
peculiar to the feafon. 

The cow pox has been an object 
of greater attention this month than 
ufual, in confequence of an inftance 
of variola ; but is again finking into 
its former negleét. 


Deaths in Boston, from July 26 


to August 22, as refiorted to 
the Board of Health. 


F. CR: 
Accident, 70, 

Bilious colic, 36, 

Cholera, 26, 52, 22, 2, 
Cholera infantum,9m.11m.5m. 
Confumption, 56, 50, ad 4 
35, 30, 66, 

Diarrhe, 2, ] 
Drowned, 16, 8, 7, S 
Dyfentery and fever, 17, 
Hooping cough, 4, 
Infan. compla. 7m.3w.3m.18m. 7 
Lung fever, 63, i 
Marafmus, 8,1, 2, 2,1, &m. 6 
Nervous fever, 27, 1 
Plurefy and Stranguary, 56, 
Rickets and fever, 3, 1 
Spiny bifida, 3w. 

Spafmad. afthma, 3m. r 
Stranguary, 57, 1] 
Typhus fever, 25, 40, 2 
Difeafes not returned, atone suena 
79,10,46,38,21,48,19,5,82 1 Gm 
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446 EDITORS 


, NOTES. 

THE “ notice” of the remarks of one 
of our corréfpondents, which appeared 
in the laft number of the Literary Mif- 
cellany, we confefs we have not read 
with indifference. ‘The obfervations 
which we admitted, though net perhaps 
very lenient, appeared to us dignified 
and temperate. ‘They feemed to be the 
language of a friend, of they would 
never have been admitted ; though in- 
deed of a friend, who could fee defects 
as well as excellence ; who though wil- 
ling to be pleafed, was unable'to com- 
mend without limitation or exception. 
With the Literary Mifcellany we furely 
could have no wiflt to contend ; for moft 
of us have felt more than a ftranger's par- 
tiality for it, and none of us think of the 
fociety, under whofe aufpices it was 
commenced, without refpect. The idea 
of competition we have never for a mo- 
ment entertained ; and though we have 
whatever right to pubtick favour priori- 
ty of birth can beftow, yet we have néver 
felt any Turkifh jealoufy of this “ bro- 
ther near thethrone.” Wehave always 
thought, that within the ample domains 
of literature, there was enough to find 
us both employment without interfer- 
ence ; that while we were emgaged in 
the humble employment of collecting 
the feattered and negtected flowers of 
its fields, we might refign to them the 
more dignified tafk of cultivating the 
oaks of fcience, and enriching the foil 
around their roots. Having fuch feel- 
ings, it was with a warmer fenfation 
than ferprize, that we faw the pages of 
the Mifcellany difgrace¢ with a publi- 
cation coftaining fo much illiberat cen- 
fure and unmanly farcafm. Illiberat, we 
fay, becaufe there was no attempt to re- 
fate the writer of the obfervations, and” 
uamanly becaufe it contained fo much 
gros and contemptible perfonality. If it had 
been mefely an attack on the fentiments 
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NOTES. 


of the author, though it had beén éver 
fo fevere, we fhould have been the laft 
to complain ; for it is one of our prin- 
ciples that fatire if juft muft be benefi- 
cial, if unfounded muft be impotent. If 
a writer then advances any thing dif- 
putable—Ict him be refuted; if any 
thing weak, or unjuft—let Lis writings 
be condemned and chaftifed ; but there 
ts fomething in perfonal ailufions, which 
argues weaknefs in the caufe, or ran- 
cour in its defender ; fomething of lit- 
tlenefs, which a man of fpirit would 
defpife ; and fomething of difingenui- 
ty, which would not be reforted to by 
a man of honour and generofity. 

Thefe obfervations flow from our res 
gard to the writer, who honoured the 
Anthology with his eflay ; one whort 
though we have not tlie happinefs of 
numbering among our fociety, yet from 
the knowledge, which fome of us hare 
of him, we are fure is infinitely remov- 
ed beyond the reach of fuch weapons ; 
and who will feel only one emotion, 
when he reads the “ notice of his ob- 
fervations.” 


The Literary Wanderer is néceffarily 
omitted. 


In the next Anthology, our fociety 
will commence a feries of original Ef 
{ays. 

We fhall alfo prefent ovr readers with 
2 continuation of the very delightful 
letters on the paintings of the Louvre, 
with a continuation of the review of 
the Hiftorical Collections, with reviews 
of Story’s Pleadings, of Morfe and Par- 
ifh’s, and Adams’ Hiftories of New-Eng- 
land, &c. 

Bofton, Sept. 1, 1805. 
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ErratTa.—Page 402, 5th line from the 
bottom, for fuiflit read fuiffet. Page 408, 
beginning of quotation from find. it. for 
turis read turris. Page 406, 8th line from 
bottom, for camea'read carmeo 





